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Foreword 


The  East  has  always  cast  a  spell  on  Western  man. 
And  never  has  he  ceased  to  relish  its  mystery — 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  stories  of  intrigue  and 
adventure  from  The  Arabian  Nights  and  the  travels  of 
Marco  Polo,  or  fantastic  reports  of  inscrutable  Tibet 
and  mythical  Shangri-la. 

Invariably,  however,  beyond  the  fancy  and  the 
mystery,  one  finds  the  mystical.  The  East  has  always 
been  known  as  the  land  of  mysticism,  and  today, 
more  than  ever,  there  are  countless  victims  of  its  lure. 

If  we  may  be  forgiven  an  oversimplification,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  farther  east  one  travels,  the  greater 
the  tendency  to  mysticism,  while  the  rational  and 
pragmatic  approach  increases  as  one  moves  west¬ 
ward.  As  the  East  developed  its  mystical  wisdom — 
with  Veda,  Upanishad,  with  Yoga  and  Zen — the 
West,  beginning  with  its  Greek-inspired  Logos- 
Wisdom,  developed,  and  indeed  overdeveloped,  the 
rational  and  intellectual  dimension  of  man.  As  the 
East  seems  to  retrench  farther  and  farther  from  the 
surrounding  world  of  reality  into  Samadhi  or 
Nirvana,  we  find,  in  the  West,  an  ever-increasing 
tendency  to  rational  explanation  and  manipulation, 
degenerating  finally  into  mere  technology,  awareness 
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only  of  the  material  dimension  of  the  world.  Man 
with  his  whole  world  of  religious  aspirations,  his 
yearnings  for  God  and  true  liberation  in  Christ,  has 
been  de-sacralized,  hopelessly  secularized.  The  heart 
of  western  man  has  been  thoroughly  emptied,  and  his 
spirit  crushed. 

A  reaction  was  unavoidable.  In  the  realm  of 
thought,  many  have  turned  inward  to  the  fascinating 
world  of  man's  interiority,  to  the  mystery  of  aware¬ 
ness.  This  philosophy,  known  as  phenomenology, 
has  had  its  problem  children;  but  at  least  one  has 
found  Christ  in  the  search  for  interiority:  Edith  Stein, 
convert  and  Carmelite,  martyred  by  the  Nazis. 
Others  again,  the  Existentialists,  have  concentrated 
their  efforts  on  the  philosophy  of  "value,"  and  on  a 
new  search  for  the  mystery  of  being.  Existentialism 
has  also  bred  extremes  such  as  the  atheist  Jean-Paul 
Sartre  and  the  Catholic  Gabriel  Marcel. 

Partly  due  to  these  intellectual  influences,  partly 
due  to  a  genuine  desire  to  break  through  the  smug 
materialism  and  secularism  of  the  surrounding 
culture,  many  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
have  tried  to  escape  into  a  world  of  adventure  in 
interiority,  or  to  discover  new  values  in  the  religious 
experience  of  the  Far  East.  Starved  spiritually  they 
have  turned  to  Yoga,  to  Zen  and  to  Transcendental 
Meditation.  It  is  sad  to  see  thousands  of  youngsters, 
mostly  from  Christian,  indeed  from  Catholic,  back- 
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grounds,  seeking  to  slake  their  thirst  with  those 
waters  offered  by  the  swami  and  the  guru.  ''Sadder 
still,"  writes  the  Trappist  monk  Father  Basil 
Pennington,  "is  the  fact  that  in  not  a  few  cases, 
grateful  recipients,  so  helped  by  the  swami's 
meditation  technique,  begin  to  accept  from  him,  also, 
his  philosophy  of  life,  abandoning  their  Christian 
heritage." 

This  heritage,  especially  in  the  area  of  Christian 
contemplation  and  mysticism,  this  tradition  of  pure 
and  genuine  spirituality,  has  been  bequeathed  to  us 
by  the  saints,  those  heroes  and  heroines  who  have 
followed  Christ  to  the  heights  of  self-giving.  One  of 
these  is  being  presented  to  the  reader  in  this 
biography.  Saint  Sharbel  was  a  monk  and  a  hermit 
steeped  in  the  traditions  of  his  Christian  ancestors,  a 
mystic  who  can  truly  open  to  us  the  riches  of  the 
mystery  of  God's  inner  being  and  love. 

Sharbel  comes  from  that  part  of  the  world  which 
Belloc  characterized  as  "the  battleground,"  where 
East  and  West  have  ever  confronted  one  another  in  a 
constant  clash  which  has  not  been  without  those 
brilliant,  yet  serene  flashes  wherein  God  penetrates 
our  world  through  Revelation,  and  solicits  in  return 
our  ecstatic  response  in  prayer.  It  is  the  land  where 
desert-barrenness  and  fertility  are  ever  struggling  to 
gain  the  ascendency,  and  where  the  struggle,  the 
clash,  the  battle,  are  not  empty  conflicts  without 
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issue,  but  on  the  contrary  have  produced  a  culture,  a 
people,  that  is  ever  rich,  ever  varied,  a  blend  and  a 
synthesis  of  what  makes  East,  East  and  West,  West. 

This  excellent  biography  truly  catches  the  spirit  of 
the  monk  and  of  the  land.  It  presents  Saint  Sharbel  as 
he  was,  both  in  his  greatness  and  in  his  hiddenness.  It 
offers  him  to  the  modern  reader  in  all  his  true  charac¬ 
teristics  as  a  son  of  that  land,  who  perfectly  synthe¬ 
sized  in  his  person,  under  the  influence  of  grace,  all 
those  elements.  No  wonder  that  when  Thomas 
Merton,  nine  years  after  his  profession  as  a  Trappist 
monk,  discovered  Sharbel  he  said  of  him:  ''He  is  my 
new  companion... My  road  has  taken  a  new  turning. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  asleep  for  nine 
years... and  before  that  I  was  dead." 


Returning  to  our  comparison  of  East  and  West,  we 
could  say  that  the  Middle  East  seems  to  hold  a 
balance  between  the  mystical  and  nihilistic  pessimism 
of  the  Far  East,  and  the  pragmatism  and  rationalism 
of  the  West.  Unlike  that  of  the  Orient,  its  mysticism  is 
both  positive  in  its  intuitive  touch  of  the  absolute, 
and  optimistic  in  its  acceptance  of  the  realities  of  this 
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world.  And,  far  from  following  the  Occidental  trend 
of  degrading  wisdom  into  matter-bound  technology, 
it  has  kept  a  love  for,  indeed  a  devotion  to  that 
Sophia  in  which  the  divine  Logos  and  his  creature 
find  their  meeting  point.  Saint  Sharbel  lived  and  died 
only  a  couple  of  generations  ago,  when  the  Christians 
of  Lebanon  under  Ottoman  rule,  but  with  a  certain 
degree  of  autonomy,  were  still  living  under  the  spell 
of  their  religious  heritage.  They  had  kept  it  intact  and 
yet  not  static.  Many  among  them  were  still  gener¬ 
ously  responding  to  the  call  of  the  Spirit.  The  present 
biography  is  ample  witness  to  this. 

Yet  Lebanon  has  changed.  Since  the  early  years  of 
European  domination  and  ascendency,  its  own  cul¬ 
ture  has  been  somewhat  revitalized,  and  in  more 
areas  than  one,  rediscovered;  but  the  West  with  its 
craving  for  the  ultra-scientific  and  the  technical,  has 
also  deeply  influenced  it.  Can  Lebanon  truly  redis¬ 
cover  its  own  image,  repossess  its  identity?  Perhaps 
the  recent  tragic  conflict  has  something  to  tell  us  in 
this  regard. 

Lebanon  is  a  unique  land,  independent  in  tempera¬ 
ment,  lonely  in  its  setting,  mysterious  in  its  love  of 
extremes:  of  quiet  and  adventure,  of  the  rational  and 
the  mystical,  of  hard-bargaining  business  and  lyric 
poetry.  It  has  a  unique  vocation.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  this  is  true  of  all  nations,  as  of  persons. 
Speaking  at  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  Pius  XII  once  said; 
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"'Nations,  just  like  individuals,  are  prosperous  or 
miserable,  they  shine  or  remain  obscurely  sterile, 
according  as  they  are  docile  or  rebellious  to  their 
vocation." 

Was  not  ancient  Israel,  over  a  period  of  many  cen¬ 
turies,  being  prepared  by  God  to  give  birth  to  Christ 
according  to  the  flesh?  Did  not  Athens,  on  the  other 
hand,  blossom  as  though  in  a  day,  to  give  the  nascent 
Christian  Church  a  language  for  her  Scripture, 
models  for  her  art,  categories  in  which  to  mold  her 
doctrines?  And  was  not  God,  in  Rome's  legal  genius 
and  statesmanship,  providing  his  future  Church  with 
the  best  of  human  legislation?  "Remember,"  said 
Bossuet,  "that  the  long  chain  of  particular  causes, 
which  make  and  un-make  Empires,  depend  on  the 
secret  orders  of  Providence.  God  holds,  from  the 
height  of  heaven,  the  reins  of  all  kingdoms;  he  holds 
all  hearts  in  his  hand;  at  times  he  withholds  men's 
passions;  at  times  he  lets  them  have  free  sway,  and 
thereby  he  stirs  the  whole  human  race.  That  is  how 
God  reigns  over  all  the  nations." 

Lebanon  has  recently  known  both  the  stirring  of 
passions,  and  at  last  their  quietude.  But,  through  it 
all,  is  it  being  led  to  discover  (or  more  truly 
rediscover)  its  true  vocation? 

We  strongly  think  so.  For  now,  after  the  conflict 
and  the  tragedy,  after  the  bloodshed  and  the  calm,  its 
vocation  is  being  shown  us  by  God's  sublime  but 
always  calm  providence,  in  the  canonization  of 
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Lebanon's  monk  and  hermit,  the  great  mystic  Sharbel 
Makhloof.  Like  his,  Lebanon's  vocation  seems  quite 
clearly  to  be  "monastic." 

Surrounded  by  desert  lands,  Lebanon  is  like  a 
monk  in  his  cell,  in  his  hermitage,  a  hermitage  he  has 
transformed  into  a  garden.  And  God  has  seen  to  it 
that  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  the 
Lebanese  people  have  lived  a  beleaguered  existence. 
The  persecution  they  have  suffered  from  the  enemies 
of  the  faith  as  well  as  from  Ottoman  domination  has 
forced  them  into  monastic  exile,  eremitic  retirement. 
And  just  as  every  monk  or  hermit  is  out  of  place  in 
rich  attire,  so  Lebanon  seems  to  be  not  in  her  element 
when  she  assumes  the  luxuries  and  affluence  of  other 
nations.  Is  the  recent  tragedy  then,  God's  way  of 
bringing  the  monk  back  to  his  hermitage? 

To  this  question,  I  fear  the  answer  lies  in  the 
inscrutable  Mind  before  which  we  can  merely  stand  in 
adoring  awe.  At  any  rate,  whether  our  musing 
guesses  be  correct  or  no,  whether  Lebanon  herself  will 
see  things  this  way  or  no,  it  remains  true,  as  Soloviev, 
the  great  Russian  convert  said,  that  "a  nation  is  not 
what  she  thinks  of  herself  in  time,  but  what  God 
thinks  of  her  in  eternity."  To  Him  our  gratitude  and 
prayers  incessantly  rise,  that  He  may  deign  to  bless, 
through  Sharbel's  canonization,  the  land  that  gave 
this  Saint  birth  and  nurtured  him  until  his  death,  and 
the  people  whose  blood  was  also  his,  and  who  still 
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have  the  potentialities  which  in  him  blossomed  to 
sanctity. 

May  his  example  be  followed  by  many  of  our 
contemporaries  who  thirst  for  the  contemplative  and 
mystical  life.  In  him  they  will  find  a  genuine  model, 
bred  in  Christ's  own  land  according  to  the  purest 
evangelical  spirituality.  May  he  be  imitated  by  those 
who,  tired  of  the  bourgeois,  decadent  culture  and 
mediocre  spirituality  of  our  age,  seek  to  be  filled  with 
the  Spirit  and  find  the  fulfillment  of  Christ's 
charismatic  promises.  May  all  those  who  sincerely 
desire  to  feel  the  healing  touch  of  Christ  or  need  his 
miraculous  power,  but  who,  more  often  than  not,  fall 
a  prey  to  many  a  quack  faith  healer,  ask  for  Saint 
Sharbel  to  pray  and  intercede  for  them.  He  is  being 
given  to  us  by  God  as  a  true  thaumaturge,  the 
Wonder-worker  of  our  age. 

May  Lebanon,  bleeding  but  transfigured,  take  up 
the  timbrel — like  Miriam  of  old,  after  the  people's 
deliverance — and  dance.  And  sing.  And  may  her 
hymns  of  joy  at  giving  birth  to  a  great  saint,  forget¬ 
ting  the  birthpangs  and  the  tears,  redeem  and  heal 
her.  And  may  she,  like  the  new  Miriam,  Our  Lady  of 
Lebanon — our  Mariam — take  up  the  song  of  grati¬ 
tude  that  has  rung  through  the  ages  and  shout: 
Magnificat! 

Let  the  Maronites  rejoice,  and  the  whole  order  of 
monks!  Let  all  the  other  Christians  of  Lebanon  rejoice 
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too,  for  Sharbel  is  their  saint  as  well  as  oursl  Let  all 
the  Christians  of  the  East  celebrate  this  great  event!  It 
is  indeed  great  for  Lebanon,  the  Arab  world,  and  this 
country  as  well,  for  Christ  never  ceases  through  his 
saints  to  offer  Himself  and  His  Father's  love  to  a 
dejected  but  thirsty  world  if  it  will  but  take  them. 


Father  Cyril  Karam 
Still  River,  Massachusetts 


$  0 
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SAINT  SHARBEL 
Mystic  of  the  East 


It  was  Christmas  Eve,  1898. 

In  the  tiny  monastery  of  Annaya,  Lebanon,  the 
news  spread  quickly  that  Father  Sharbel  was  dying. 
He  had  been  in  their  midst  for  nearly  half  a  century 
and  during  that  time  he  had  lived  so  hidden  and 
humble  a  life  that  apart  from  some  mysterious  facts 
known  only  to  a  few,  nothing  distinguished  him  from 
the  other  monks. 

Only  three  monks  were  with  him  at  the  end.  They 
knelt  around  him  in  silent  grief.  His  voice,  seldom 
heard  by  them  on  earth,  was  hardly  less  still  in  death. 
He  kept  repeating  softly,  ''Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph."  Over 
and  over  the  same  words:  Jesus .  .  .  Mary .  .  .  Joseph .  .  . 
came  through  faintly,  the  voice  diminished  but  the 
spirit  steadfast. 

He  was  terribly  thirsty  as  all  the  dying  are.  But  he 
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refused  to  take  the  liquids  they  offered.  He  wanted  to 
keep  the  black  fast  of  Advent.  So  they  granted  him 
his  wish. 

All  his  life  he  had  put  himself  in  the  place  he  con¬ 
sidered  was  his  by  right,  the  last  place,  the  place  of 
nothingness.  All  his  life  had  been  the  ordering  of  his 
will  to  its  proper  end:  the  love  of  God.  The  high  and 
steady  flame  of  that  love  burned  on  within  him  and 
would  so  burn  to  the  end. 

The  monks  were  filled  with  respect  and  awe  as  they 
watched  him  receive  the  beautiful  sacrament  of  the 
Anointing  of  the  Sick.  A  few  more  faint  ejaculations, 
a  few  more  moments  of  living  alone  with  his  own 
thoughts  of  God,  and  Father  Sharbel  was  with  Him 
for  whom  alone  he  had  lived  and  who  alone  had  con¬ 
quered  death.  A  change  came  over  his  face.  It  was 
beautiful  to  see  and  illuminated  beyond  compare. 

The  darkness  of  that  night  descended  on  the 
monks.  They  began  the  Mass  of  Dawn.  The  skies 

turned  to  a  dull  gray.  A  little  snow  fell.  The  wind 
whistled  around  the  monastery.  The  bells  rang  and  it 
was  Christmas  Day.  Father  Sharbel  was  at  peace,  his 
sufferings  were  over. 

His  burial  was  according  to  ancient  monastic  sim¬ 
plicity.  He  was  clothed  in  his  religious  habit  and 
placed  in  the  ground  without  a  coffin.  His  face  was 
covered  with  a  cloth.  The  superior  was  the  first  to  put 
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a  shovel  of  earth  on  the  corpse.  Each  monk  in  turn  did 
the  same. 

In  the  obituary  notice  the  superior  wrote  very 
simply:  ''His  obedience  was  that  of  an  angel,  not  of  a 
man." 

And  that  should  have  been  the  end  of  the  story  on 
earth  of  a  monk  who  was  generous,  humble  and 
loving,  and  who  wanted  to  be  forgotten. 

But  strange  tales  began  to  circulate  around  the 
village.  Mysterious  things  were  happening  at  Father 
Sharbel's  tomb.  There  was  talk  of  an  extraordinary 
light  and  supernatural  occurrences. 
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You  have  made  us  for  yourself,  O  Lord,  and  our 
hearts  are  restless  until  they  rest  in  you. 

Saint  Augustine 


Destiny 

Man,  by  nature,  is  anxious  to  know  God.  He  is 
aware  of  his  own  existence,  able  to  reflect  on  his 
knowledges  and  meant  to  direct  all  his  operations  to 
the  vision  of  God. 

But,  because  the  vision  of  God  is  infinitely  above 
us,  we  cannot  by  our  natural  powers  reach  it.  God 
made  us  intellectually  avaricious.  But  as  finite  crea¬ 
tures  we  cannot  reach  Him.  Is  our  natural  desire  for 
God  to  be  frustrated  then?  By  no  means.  In  His 
goodness,  God  has  given  man  the  supernatural  means 
to  reach  his  end.  God  has  bridged  the  ontological  gap 
between  Himself  and  us. 

Into  our  souls  God  infuses  a  supernatural  gift,  a 
divine  embellishment  to  which  our  inferior  nature  has 
no  right. 

To  do  this  God  had  to  become  man,  to  adopt  us 
into  the  sunlight  of  His  everlasting  beatitude  and 
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unite  us  to  the  perfection  of  His  single  nature  and  to 
take  us  to  live  in  the  eternal  ecstasy  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  To  us  miserable  creatures,  the  lowest  order  of 
rational  creation,  half  animal  in  our  nature,  fumbling 
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about  stupidly  with  five  senses,  looking  for  comfort 
and  light  and  hope,  and  a  reason  for  our  existence  and 
a  rampart  for  our  sanity,  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  ''Be 
perfect  as  your  Heavenly  Father  is  perfect."  God 
Himself  calls  on  us  to  share  through  grace  in  His  own 
perfection. 

There  are  always  souls  who  will  answer  His  call, 
who  have  a  passion  for  the  absolute.  Sharbel 
Makhloof,  the  hermit  of  Lebanon,  was  one  of  these. 

He  was  born  obscurely  on  May  8,  1828,  in  the  tiny 
village  of  Bkaa-Kafra.  He  was  the  youngest  of  five 
children.  They  named  him  Joseph.  His  country  was 
sheep  pasture,  liberty-loving,  beautiful,  with  strong 
winds  and  sun,  horizons  fringed  with  snow  and  silver 
streams,  high  above  the  Mediterranean.  Northern 
country,  land  of  the  great  green  cedars.  His  father  and 
mother  were  typical  village  peasant  stock,  poor, 
hard-working,  devout  Maronite  Catholics,  firmly 

rooted  to  their  native  village,  with  strong  family  ties. 

• 

The  father  died  in  1831  and  that  made  them  poorer 
still.  But  knowing  they  were  not  made  for  this  world, 
the  family  worked  the  harder  for  the  better  world  to 
come.  The  salt  and  vitality  of  the  poor  in  spirit  was 
native  to  therri,  for  theirs  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
And  they  knew  it. 

From  early  childhood,  Joseph  seemed  to  have  a 
mysterious  hunger  and  thirst  for  things  divine.  The 
fields  with  their  ploughing  and  harvesting  and  the 
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grazing  of  the  sheep  in  common  were  the  daily  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  eyes.  But  the  heart  within  him  was 
fixed  on  God,  God's  presence  everywhere:  in  the 
church,  in  himself,  in  the  people  around  him,  in  the 
broad  valleys  and  full  fields,  the  common  earth,  the 
bright  air  and  whirling  wind,  the  image  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  He  knew  that  God  was  God  and  that  He  had 
come  down  to  dwell  among  us  and  in  us.  These  were 
the  essentials  to  the  boy  Joseph.  All  else  were 
accidentals. 
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You  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  your  whole 
heart... and  your  neighbor  as  yourself. 


Saint  Luke 


Love 

The  love  of  man  is  so  precious  and  so  beautiful  to 
God  that  He  is  willing  to  put  up  with  a  world  which  is 
by  and  large  evil,  for  the  love-performances  that  there 
are  in  the  lives  of  the  saints.  He  is  willing  to  suffer  the 
rest  of  it  like  chaff,  for  the  wheat  which  is  there.  It 
stands  out  all  the  more  because  it  is  love  that  grows 
up  in  the  midst  of  chaff,  where  love  does  not  triumph. 

Love  is  giving  all  you  have.  It  doesn't  make  any 
difference  how  much  it  is,  as  long  as  it  is  all — heart, 
and  mind,  and  soul  and  strength.  It  is  perfect  love  if  it 
is  all. 

You  cannot  define  it.  You  cannot  describe  it.  You 
cannot  give  a  discourse  on  it.  But,  you  can  watch  it 
perform. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  love  is,  watch  Joseph 
Makhloof,  the  solitary  of  Lebanon  who,  as  a  small 
child,  used  to  hide  in  one  of  the  caves  outside  his 
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village  and  pray  spontaneously  the  prayer  of  the 
Spirit. 

Everything  in  creation  had  a  deep  significance  for 
this  calm,  contemplative  and  silent  child.  It  spoke  to 
him  of  God.  No  wonder  whoever  looked  into  his 
wide,  softly  shining  eyes  saw  something  there  they 
saw  in  no  one  else's.  It  was  the  presence  of  God  within 
him.  He  was  continually  turning  that  over  in  his  mind 
so  that  it  shone  in  his  eyes  and  expressed  itself  in 
everything  he  did. 

His  deep  capacity  for  contemplation  did  not  make 
him  hard  to  bring  up.  When  told  by  his  mother  to 
feed  the  sheep,  he  fed  them.  When  told  to  draw  water 
or  buy  bread  or  gather  wood,  he  did  as  he  was  told 
with  equal  temper  and  firm  step.  But  one  thing  he 
would  not  do.  In  one  thing  only  was  he  stubborn, 
difficult,  impossible.  He  would  not  be  turned  from  his 
resolve  to  be  a  priest  of  God  one  day.  Nothing  could 
swerve  him  from  that.  Nothing! 

Eighteen  twenty-eight  was  the  year  Joseph  came 
into  the  world.  Lebanon  in  1828  could  look  forward 
in  the  future  to  a  state  as  stormy  as  any  she  could  look 
back  to  in  her  past.  In  1828  Lebanon  swirled  in 
conflict  and  chaos  as  confusing  as  today's.  Egypt, 
France  and  Turkey  were  involved;  revolution  and 
internal  disruption  were  the  fruits.  Joseph  felt  this 
keenly  and,  even  as  a  child,  consumed  in  that  silence 
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we  can  never  pierce,  prayed  and  did  penance  for  his 
unhappy  country. 

As  he  grew  into  youth,  he  knew  more  and  more 
that  God  had  made  his  heart  for  Himself  alone  and 
neither  family  nor  friends  nor  village  nor  city  could 
hold  his  great  and  salutary  soul. 

'Tou  have  made  us  for  yourself,  O  Lord,  and  our 
hearts  are  restless  until  they  rest  in  you." 
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IV 


On  Lebanon:  It  has  been  the  place  of  meeting  and 
of  shock  between  opposing  cultures  and  men,  of 
conflict  between  those  forces  which  sweep  and  mold 
the  world  beyond  all  others,  which  are  supreme 
above  all  others,  those  sources  from  which  all 
cultures  flow — religions. 


Hilaire  Belloc 


Birthright 


Lebanon  is  a  lovely  ribbon  of  land,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  up  and  down,  thirty-five  miles 
across.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  its  western  border, 
while  mountains  and  miles  of  valleys  and  plains 
stretch  from  the  sea  on  the  left  to  the  deserts  on  the 
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Solemn  mountains 
deep  gorges  i 


’'-X  happy  hills 
Stony  slopes 
bare  rock  walls  ^  ^ 


Reedy  plains 
grass  vivid  green 

fertile  lowlands 
ascendant  cedars 


Poor  villages 


populous  cities 
"  powerful 
spangled 
^  creative 


profound  civilization 
.  polyglot 


This  is  Lebanon.  Impetuous.  Independent. 

The  very  names  of  its  cities,  towns  and  villages 
have  about  them  an  almost  legendary  air:  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Byblos,  Baalbek,  and  the  rest. 
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Filiated  to  the 


Phoenicians 
companions  to  the 
Crusaders 
Semitics, 
Greeks, 
Asiatics, 

Africans, 
Europeans 

Melting  pot  of  the  world 
gate  to  the  East 


The  typical  Lebanese 
is  hardy  and  hospitable, 
stubborn,  strong-willed, 
adventuresome,  raising  a 
vague  reminiscence  of 
the  Phoenicians. 
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Mystic  of  the  East 

“A  thousand  years  before  Christ,  Lebanon,  then 
called  Phoenicia,  was  the  first  land  to  send  forth  men 
riding  the  waves  in  conquest  of  the  sea,"  writes 
Monsignor  Joseph  Eid.  "Daring  Phoenicians  landed  in 
England  and  Ireland;  built  many  cities  in  Western 
Europe  and  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Africa;  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (Lebanon)  yawn  the 
burial  chambers  of  a  Phoenician  necropolis;  further 
inland,  stands  the  Temple  of  Baalbek  with  its  gigantic 
columns  and  hewn  stones." 

Lebanon  is  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  the  New;  it  is 
the  stormy  history  of  the  Councils,  it  is  the  fathers  of 
the  desert,  the  catechetical  schools  and  the  mysticism 
of  the  East.  In  Lebanon  you  are  in  the  beginning  of 
time,  the  middle  of  two  thousand  years  ago,  you  are 
at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Lebanon  is  a  very  human  land,  a  refuge  for  all  the 
persecuted.  It  fought  the  Assyrians,  Persians, 
Egyptians,  Macedonians,  Romans,  Mongols  and 
Turks  to  preserve  its  freedom  in  dissolving  times.  No 
easier  to  live  there  in  Lot's  time  than  in  Joseph's  than 
in  our  own.  But  its  earth  is  worth  fighting  for, 
exultant  earth  with  pleasant  air,  deep  fields,  and 
sturdy  trees.  The  cedar  is  its  symbol.  Strength. 
Beauty.  Endurance.  Majesty. 

Lebanon  is  the  land  that  bred  Joseph  Makhloof. 
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Whatever  your  soul  desires  according  to  God,  do 
that  and  you  shall  be  saved. 

Saint  Anthony  the  Abbot 


The  Call 

One  wonders  if  Joseph's  family  ever  really  knew 
him.  Or  did  he  keep  entirely  within  himself  the  secret 
of  his  personality?  Certainly  they  were  stupefied 
when  he  said  he  would  be  a  monk;  they  did  not 
understand.  A  thousand  times  over  he  was  told  where 
his  duty  lay — at  home. 

His  mother  was  horrified  at  the  very  thought  of 
separation  from  her  youngest  and  her  best.  He  had 
been  a  baby  of  three  when  his  father  died,  the  comfort 
of  her  young  widowhood  then  and  her  old 
widowhood  now.  Would  he  kill  her?  God  was  not 
asking  for  such  a  sacrifice.  It  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  It  was  the  fervor  of  youth,  a  passing  dream  which 
all  young  good  Catholics  have. 

His  uncle,  who  was  his  legal  guardian  as  well,  took 
him  in  hand  also  and  sided  with  the  mother.  His 
consent  was  needed.  It  would  never  be  given.  So,  he 
must  put  such  nonsense  out  of  his  head  forever. 
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SubmitI  It  is  the  will  of  God. 

Joseph  said  nothing.  He  knew  the  will  of  God.  And 
he  would  submit  to  that  will,  but  to  no  other. 

So,  he  waited.  Outwardly  he  seemed  the  same. 
Silent  and  calm.  He  tended  the  sheep,  he  worked  in 
the  fields,  he  helped  at  home.  Inwardly  the  desire  for 
God  continued  to  burn.  Fierce  and  consuming.  No 
one  was  allowed  to  enter  that  sanctuary.  His 
uniqueness,  his  aloneness,  his  mystery  of  person  was 
known  only  to  God.  How  few  suspected  the  inward 
fire! 

Did  his  family  mistake  silence  for  acquiescence, 
waiting  for  weakness?  Did  they  think  that  he  was 
theirs?  Or,  did  they  realize  that  some  one  as  strong  as 
Joseph  does  not  dissipate  into  an  over-possessed 
thing? 

Early  one  morning  before  anyone  was  awake  and 
before  the  mists  were  lifted  from  the  fields,  Joseph 
walked  out  of  his  home  and  village.  He  was  never  to 
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Another  said:  I  will  follow  you,  Lord;  but  let  me 
first  say  farewell  to  those  at  my  home.  Jesus  said  to 
him:  No  one  who  puts  his  hand  to  the  plow  and  looks 
back  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 


Saint  Luke 


The  Response 

No  one  saw  Joseph  leave  home.  He  said  goodbye  to 
no  one  for  his  journey  was  concerned  with  God 
alone.  It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  1851.  He  walked 
vigorously,  for  he  had  miles  to  go. 

The  pale  mists  lifted  and  on  he  walked — straight 
into  the  wind  and  sun.  Past  deep  gorges  and  limestone 
hills,  past  almond  trees  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats. 
Now  and  then  he  saw  a  frightened  rabbit,  a  solemn 
sheep,  a  frisky  goat,  but  he  did  not  stop  for  these. 

Here  and  there  a  mountain  bird  called,  a  dog 
barked,  a  donkey  stared  but  still  he  did  not  stop. 
Over  hills  and  naked  rocks,  past  lazy  streams  and 
lively  ones  he  kept  walking  and  walking  and  walking. 

What  were  his  thoughts  as  he  walked  on  and  on? 
Did  he  think  of  Saint  Peter  whom  he  loved  so  much, 
whose  name  he  was  to  say  over  and  over  again  on  his 
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deathbed  and  who  had  left  all  things  like  him  to 
follow  Jesus? 


Or  did  he  think  of  Saint  Maron,  the  great  hermit  of 
Syria  who  died  around  410,  when  a  monastery  grew 
up  at  his  tomb?  Or  perhaps  he  thought  of  Saint 
Anthony,  the  father  of  monks,  who  had  died  in  356, 
leaving  a  way  of  life  Joseph  himself  would  follow. 
Perhaps  he  thought  of  the  Creator  who  had  made  the 
beauty  around  him,  northerly  heights,  lines  of 
mountains,  now  rising,  now  falling,  stretches  of 
plains,  black  cypresses,  heavy  clouds.  The  wind  blew 
gorgeously.  The  hills  unfolded  in  front  of  him  like 
waves.  On  and  on  he  walked  past  flocks  of  animals  he 
knew  so  well.  Sometimes  the  animals  looked  up  with 
curious  eyes,  then  bent  their  heads  down  soberly  to 
graze  once  more. 
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Suddenly  there  broke  upon  him  the  view  for  which 
he  had  walked  so  far,  waited  so  long,  longed  for  so 
many  years.  Before  him  lay  a  monastery.  Our  Lady 
of  Mayfouk  monastery,  little,  humble,  and  roughly 
built  of  stone.  To  Joseph  it  was  a  sight  such  as  does 
not  belong  to  this  world.  His  journey  was  over. 

The  superior  was  in  his  cell  reading  Holy  Scripture 
when  Joseph's  arrival  was  announced.  The  superior 
happened  to  be  a  wise  man.  He  saw  in  the  tall,  gentle 
youth  not  the  administrator  but  the  mystic,  not  the 
executive  but  the  contemplative.  He  saw  the  deter¬ 
mination,  and  the  strength  behind  the  shy  exterior. 
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He  saw  the  joy  in  the  calm,  deep  eyes.  He  sensed  the 
capacity  for  contemplation. 

'What  do  you  want?"  the  superior  asked  with  a 
smile. 

Swiftly  but  courteously  the  young  man  answered: 
"I  have  come  to  be  a  monk."  He  was  just  twenty- 
three. 

Joseph  had  left  his  family  and  home  for  one  reason 
only:  the  love  of  God.  For  love  of  God  he  renounced 
whatever  this  world  can  give.  God  was  enough  for 
him.  As  a  symbol  of  having  chosen  a  new  life,  Joseph 
changed  his  name  to  Sharbel,  in  honor  of  an  early 
martyr  of  Antioch. 

Our  Lord  had  said  to  His  Apostles,  "Will  you  also 
go  away  from  Me?"  And  they  answered,  "To  whom 
shall  we  go?  You  have  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
Where  shall  we  go?" 

Do  you  mean  you  are  a  monk  because  you  are 
stranded?  Yes.  There  is  no  other  message,  no  other 
call,  no  other  hope,  no  other  simplicity,  no  other 
vitality,  no  other  innocence.  There  is  nothing  else  to 
do  but  be  a  monk.  You  have  to  give  in.  You  have  to 
concede.  You  give  up  father  and  mother— those  are 
the  motives  of  love. 

Keeping  the  commandments  is  getting  out  of  sin. 
Giving  all  you  have  is  getting  into  perfection.  You  can 
say,  "It's  only  a  counsel  of  perfection."  But,  for  some, 
like  Sharbel  Makhloof,  perfection  is  a  necessity. 
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Saint  Maron  himself  founded  a  school  of  hermits 
and  cenobites.  It  is  around  the  famous  monastery  of 
Saint  Maron  and  other  dependent  monasteries  that 
the  Antiochian  Maronite  Community  was  born,  grew 
and  expanded. 

Bishop  Francis  M.  Zayek 


The  Maronites 

Sharbel  Makhloof  belonged  to  the  Antiochian- 
Maronite  rite.  The  name  "Maronite"  derives  from  a 
holy  hermit  who  lived  around  the  year  400  in  the 
mountainous  region  of  Antioch.  One  of  the  blazing 
stars  in  the  Eastern  sky,  he  was  steadily  gazed  at  by  a 
growing  number  of  admirers  who  followed  in  his 
path. 

After  Saint  Maron's  death,  disciples  built  a 
church  in  which  to  bury  him.  Soon  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  monastic  body  of  which  he  was  the 
soul.  They  extended  his  work  and  radiated  every¬ 
where,  following  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit.  Some 
were  hermits,  yet  others  apostles. 

As  heresies  arose  to  divide  the  Church,  the 
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Saint  Maron 


Saint  Sharbel 


Maronites  were  known  as  the  fearless  champions  of 
the  Faith.  In  the  fifth  century,  Nestorius  claimed  there 
were  two  persons  in  Jesus,  that  there  was  a  complete 
God  and  a  complete  Man,  a  person  not  God  and  a 
person  not  man,  the  two  somehow  suffused  by  some 
sort  of  commingling  or  association,  a  partnership. 
What  Mary  gave  was  purely  human,  he  said,  and 
what  God  gave  was  divine. 

The  Maronites  resisted. 

Shortly  after  Nestorius,  another  heretic,  Eutyches, 
appeared,  claiming  that  Christ  had  no  true  human 
nature,  but  only  a  divine.  Saint  Leo  the  Great 
condemned  him.  And  clear  upon  clear  the  Maronites 
rallied  so  to  the  support  of  Leo  the  Great  against  the 
Eutychian  heretics  that  they  were  called  the  "offspring 
of  Leo's  vine."  Some  of  them  went  to  their  death  for 
their  stand.  At  the  height  of  the  Eutychian  crisis,  350 
martyrs,  commemorated  on  July  31,  offered  their 
lives  for  the  doctrine  that  Our  Lord  is  one  person  but 
with  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human.  These 
two  natures  are  not  mixed  but  by  the  oneness  of  per¬ 
son  there  is  a  unity  in  the  acts  and  properties  of  each 
distinct  nature,  and  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God. 

They  secured  the  fact  that  God's  child  is  God  and 
Mary's  child  is  God.  God  has  a  divine  child  co-equal 
with  the  Father  in  eternity,  in  power  and  majesty  and 
adorability,  in  substance  and  nature,  in  mind  and  will 
and  power — Deum  de  Deo,  Lumen  de  Lumine — God 
of  God,  Light  of  Light,  the  Christ,  Son  of  the  Living 
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God.  This  Christ  is  also  Mary's  child  in  flesh  and 
blood — perfectus  Deus,  perfectus  homo — perfect 
God,  perfect  man.  It  is  the  triumph  of  Jesus  and 
Mary. 

To  this  day,  the  Maronites  are  the  only  Eastern  rite 
which  has  no  counterpart  among  the  schismatical 
bodies. 

The  history  of  the  Maronite  Church  and  its  people 
was  summed  up  in  a  vibrant  homily  by  Bishop 
Francis  Zayek  in  Detroit: 

The  founder  of  our  See  of  Antioch  was  Saint 
Peter,  the  first  apostle.  Yes,  we  can  be  proud  of 
our  land  and  of  our  saints:  Saint  Ignatius  of 
Antioch,  Saint  Ephrem,  famous  for  his  hymns  in 
praise  of  the  Mother  of  God,  Saint  John  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  Saint  Maron,  Saint  Sharbel  Makhloof,  and 
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the  many  other  martyrs,  confessors  and  holy 
men.  Also,  my  dear  Maronite  people,  be  proud 
of  your  forefathers,  who  in  their  patience  and 
silence,  prayerfully  offered  up  their  sufferings, 
not  just  for  a  day,  not  just  for  a  year,  but  for 
centuries.  Persecutions,  fire,  chains  and  the  most 
cruel  deaths  did  not  prevent  them  from  pre¬ 
serving,  intact  and  immaculate,  their  Catholic 
Faith ...  It  is  because  they  shed  their  blood  for 
these  precious  ideals  that  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon  became  the  refuge  of  oppressed  people 
from  both  the  East  and  the  West. 
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While  he  was  still  living  in  the  king's  palace,  the 
Abbot  Arsenins  prayed  to  the  Lord  saying:  Lord,  lead 
me  to  salvation.  And  a  voice  came  saying  to  him: 
Arsenins,  fly  from  men  and  yon  shall  be  saved. 

Sayings  of  the  Fathers 


Monasticism 

To  the  early  Christians,  as  to  Christians  of  all 
times,  the  martyrs  were  the  elite  of  the  Church. 
'"Greater  love  than  this  no  one  has  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friend,"  says  Jesus. 

Right  after  the  martyrs  were  ranked  another  group 
of  the  spiritually  elite,  the  continentes — those  who, 
for  love  of  God,  were  vowed  to  a  life  of  perfection,  to 
chastity,  and  complete  dedication  of  all  they  had  to 
God. 

Today,  we  call  them  Religious,  and  they  are  to  be 
found  in  monasteries  all  over  the  world.  A  grand, 
silent,  celibate,  cloistered  army.  Men  and  women 
seeking  in  solitude  and  seclusion  Christ  who  is  hidden 
there,  away  from  the  rush  and  noise  of  a  whirl-wind 
world. 
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The  ecclesiastical  terms  in  use  today  were  not 
known  in  the  early  Church,  but  the  dedicated  life  in 
its  essence  was  the  same.  Saint  Jerome  says  that  the 
first  monks  and  nuns  were  the  disciples  of  Our  Lord. 
And  we  read  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
that  all  things  were  held  in  common. 

Cassian  also,  a  monk  of  the  fourth  century,  traces 
the  history  of  monasticism  back  to  Apostolic  times 
and  assures  us  it  was  introduced  into  the  Church  of 
Alexandria  by  Saint  Mark  the  Evangelist  and  that  the 
plan  of  life  introduced  by  him  w^as  followed  by  the 
later  fathers  of  the  Egyptian  desert. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Church  until  the  end  of 
the  world,  there  will  be  consecrated  souls  ready  to 
follow  Christ  in  the  life  He  followed  Himself. 

The  foundation  of  that  life  is  the  spirit  of 
renunciation  as  Christ  not  only  described  but  lived. 
"If  any  man  will  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Me."  "Our  accustomed 
ears,"  says  Father  Martindale,  "can  hardly  guess  what 
that  word  'cross'  meant  to  His  startled  followers." 

All  Christians  must  give  up  something  to  follow 
Him  who  is  the  Way.  But  for  some,  this  has  never 
known  any  limits.  Possessions,  marriage,  lawful 
pleasure,  life  itself,  will  be  renounced  for  the  sake  of 
Him  who  from  the  beginning  is  the  Source  and  Center 
of  religious  life. 

Nor  is  renunciation  sought  as  an  end  in  itself,  nor 
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for  prestige  or  peace,  or  personality  development,  but 
in  sheer  imitation  of  Our  Lord,  in  union  with  Him 
and  for  union  with  Him.  It  is  a  work  of  Love. 

Once  the  Word  became  Flesh,  and  God  has  hands 
like  ours,  and  eyes,  and  a  heart,  and  a  body  that  can 
suffer,  be  broken  and  die,  thought  stops,  poetry 
stops,  order  stops,  observance  stops,  and  love  rushes 
in.  God  can  get  from  man  not  only  the  servant,  the 
thinker,  the  dreamer,  but  also  the  lover  in  him  to 
work.  Duty,  dialectics,  and  dreams  and  doting — all 
turned  to  God. 

The  new  thing  added,  the  thing  that  gets  the  lift  and 
transforms  the  whole  performance  by  virtue  of  the 
Incarnation,  is  the  lover  in  us.  The  lover  wants  to  be 
like  the  Beloved. 

That  is  why  Saint  Paul  said,  'To  fill  up  those  things 
that  are  wanting  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ." 

Sharbel  knew  these  words  of  Saint  Paul.  And  in  his 
love  and  generosity,  he  made  them  the  ideal  of  his 
monastic  life.  They  never  left  him  quiet  again  for 
interest  in  this  world  as  an  abiding  kingdom.  The 
Holy  Spirit  blazed  up  in  him  and  urged  him  to  greater 
penances. 

He  asked  to  be  transferred  to  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Maron  at  Annaya,  because  it  offered  greater 
opportunities  for  seclusion.  And  it  was  granted  him. 
He  scourged  himself,  he  prayed  for  most  of  the  night 
after  vigils,  he  obeyed  the  least  of  his  brethren.  Rare 
the  monastery  that  gets  such  a  postulant.  He  was  so 
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absorbed  in  God,  he  hardly  needed  any  training  in  the 
art  of  prayer.  And  he  had  the  wonderful  gift  of 
making  those  in  his  presence  feel  the  presence  of  God. 

Nor  was  his  ardor  the  transient  phase  of  a  novice. 
He  knew  what  road  God  wanted  him  to  follow.  He 
followed  it  to  the  end. 

He  ate  one  meal  a  day,  of  leftovers  that  the 
hungriest  would  bypass.  Water  was  his  only  drink. 
This  was  his  regime  until  his  death. 

Heritage 

Saint  Sharbel's  monastery  followed  the  rule  of 
Saint  Anthony,  the  Abbot  of  Egypt  and  father  of 
monasticism.  Saint  Sharbel's  life  mirrored  the  life  of 
Saint  Anthony  the  Abbot  in  more  details  than  one. 


Monastery  of  Saint  Maron  at  Annaya 


Saint  Sharbel 


Indeed  their  main  differences  lay  in  the  accidental 
ones  of  time  and  race. 


Saint  Anthony,  The  Father  of  Monks 


Saint  Anthony  was  born  in  251  in  Egypt.  After  his 
parents  died,  he  sold  his  inheritance  and  moved  into 
the  desert  to  meditate.  He  spent  twenty  years  living  as 
a  hermit.  During  that  time  an  occasional  traveler 
through  the  desert  stumbled  upon  his  retreat  and 
went  away  exalted  by  the  sight.  A  few  of  these 
returned  and  took  up  in  a  nearby  cave  the  life  the 
saint  had  thought  to  establish  for  himself  alone.  One 
day  these  disciples  banded  together  and  persuaded 
Anthony  to  leave  his  retreat  and  train  others  in  his 
way  of  life. 

The  saint  emerged  from  his  retreat,  calm  and  full  of 
joy,  a  man  gifted  with  a  soul  that  was  strong,  and  a 
nature  that  was  at  once  practical  and  poetic.  ''He  was 
not  surprised  that  they  had  broken  in  his  door,"  says 
Henri  Queffelec,  "or  that  a  throng  of  friends  and 
people  he  did  not  know  had  gathered  on  the 
mountain.  He  moved  among  them  with  unassumed 
simplicity,  answering  questions  politely  and  even 
asking  some  himself.  His  words  came  quickly  to  his 
lips,  his  tongue  and  his  memory  functioning 
perfectly.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  he  had  ever 
given  up  the  habit  of  talking  with  his  fellow  men." 
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Pagans  as  well  as  Christians  consulted  him  and 
were  thunderstruck  at  his  profound  replies.  The 
saintly  hermit,  called  Theodidactic  by  Saint 
Augustine,  loved  to  discourse  on  the  essence  of  God, 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation. 

Wherever  he  appeared,  the  crowd  went  wild  and 
even  priests  of  the  idols  ran  after  him  shouting,  'Tet 
us  see  the  man  of  God." 

But  the  saint  was  very  elusive  and  seldom  was  he 
seen.  For  he  used  to  say,  "As  fish  die  if  a  man  lift  them 
out  of  the  water,  so,  if  we  monks  prolong  our  stay 
with  men,  do  our  minds  become  perverted  and 
troubled.  Therefore,  it  is  fitting  that,  as  fish  pass  their 
lives  beneath  the  waters,  we  also  should  let  our  lives 
and  works  be  buried  in  the  desert." 

People  came  from  far  and  near  to  hear  his  deep 
discourses  spoken  in  the  Egyptian  language.  Or  just 
to  see  the  beauty  of  his  features  which  old  age  did  not 
diminish  or  destroy.  He  was  one  hundred  and  five 
when  he  died  in  356. 

Saint  Athanasius,  his  contemporary  and  disciple, 
summed  up  the  master's  teaching:  "He  stressed 
perseverance  in  the  exclusive  service  of  God,  not  to 
grow  lax  or  neglectful,  not  to  look  back  toward  the 
world,  abandoned  for  good.  One  has  left  so 
little — even  if  the  whole  earth  has  been  given  up  for 
solitude.  We  must  do  our  every  day  work  without 
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solicitude  for  tomorrow,  with  trust  in  the  grace  of 
God."* 

His  example  was  contagious  and  his  tradition  has 
never  been  interrupted.  Each  generation  has  furnished 
recruits  from  the  first  ages  until  our  own. 

Sharbel's  spirituality  followed  Saint  Anthony's 
tradition.  Like  Anthony,  Sharbel  had  abandoned 
family  and  goods,  in  an  act  that  entailed  no  condem¬ 
nation  nor  antagonism  for  what  was  abandoned  but 
an  act  that  granted  a  thorough  liberation  from  the 
oppressing  shackles  of  possessions.  It  begot  in  his  soul 
supreme  independence  of  all  created  things.  It 
rendered  him  like  to  God  who  alone  is  absolutely 
independent  in  His  being  and  in  His  acts.  "The  saints 
have  their  dominion,  their  glory,  their  victory,  their 
brilliance,"  says  Pascal,  "and  they  have  no  need  of 
carnal  or  intellectual  dignities  with  which  they  have 
no  relation,  for  these  add  nothing  to  them  and  take 
nothing  from  them;  they  are  seen  by  God  and  the 
angels,  not  by  bodies  or  curious  minds.  God  is 
enough  for  them." 

Like  Anthony's,  Sharbel's  life  was  lived  in 
attentiveness  to  self  and  discipline,  an  attentiveness 
necessary  for  the  second  liberation:  that  from  one's 
desires  and  vices,  which  is  provided  by  discipline. 


*  Life  of  Saint  Anthony,  Saint  Athanasius. 
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Chastity,  poverty  and  labor  were  obligatory  for 
Anthony's  followers.  There  were  no  exceptions  to 
these  rules  unless,  of  course,  by  way  of  a  disobedient 
or  a  deluded  monk. 

Dressed  in  coarse  material,  with  hoods  upon  their 
heads,  sometimes  a  mantle  of  goat  or  camel  skin  on 
their  shoulders,  they  dug  the  ground,  they  cut  down 
trees,  they  prayed  long  prayers,  they  milked  the 
goats,  they  wove  mats,  they  gathered  dates,  they  read 
the  Gospels,  they  sang  the  Psalms. 

Thousands  left  the  towns  to  live  alone  with  God. 
What  made  them  do  it?  As  many  reasons  as  there  are 
men.  The  end  was  the  same:  the  better  to  converse 
with  God  away  from  the  corruption  or  distractions  of 
the  world. 

From  the  seraphic  solitaries  of  the  East  all  our 
mysticism  has  come.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exag- 
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gerate  the  good  they  have  done  for  society  and  for  the 
world. 

Not  only  their  prayers  but  their  example,  their 
counsels,  direction  and  sayings  have  left  the  world  in 
a  debt  to  them  it  cannot  ever  pay. 

'These  solitaries,  while  apparently  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  mankind  to  lead  an  intense  interior  life 
in  the  desert,  rendered  to  their  contemporaries 
and  to  posterity  the  most  eminent  services  which 
men  have  ever  been  able  to  render  their  fellows. 
To  have  a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  its  defects,  its  obstacles,  and  the  manner 
of  overcoming  them,  to  become  deeply  informed 
on  the  mysteries  of  the  contemplation  of  God 
and  union  with  Him,  the  monk  Cassian  has 
merely  to  recall  the  maxims  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
desert.  After  him,  all  spiritual  writers  draw  from 
that  incomparable  mine.  From  it  comes  all  our 
asceticism  and  all  our  mysticism."* 

There  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  East  a  mass  of 
ascetical  and  mystical  literature,  stories,  sayings, 
counsels,  whose  influence  has  never  stopped.  Sharbel 
knew  and  studied  them  well. 


*  History  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Mourret-Thompson. 
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The  Abbot  Hilarion  was  troubled  by  the  demons 
with  fantastic  apparitions  and  other  temptations.  But 
nothing  was  able  to  shake  the  resolution  of  the 
servant  of  God  or  prevent  him  from  continual  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  love  and  service  of  his  Creator. 

Saint  Jerome 


Demons 

The  desert  fathers,  from  the  beginning,  knew  the 
large  part  Satan  plays  in  our  lives.  The  old  monks 
were  well  acquainted  with  his  troubles  and  tricks  and 
taught  their  younger  brethren  how  to  fight  him  and 
recognize  his  arrival  by  the  uneasiness  he  aroused  in 
their  souls.  The  three  weapons  they  recommended 
against  him  were  (1)  prayer,  (2)  work,  and  (3)  morti¬ 
fication. 

Saint  Anthony  of  Egypt,  whose  rule  Saint  Sharbel 
followed,  used  to  say,  ''Believe  me  as  one  who  knows 
it,  the  devil  is  afraid  of  watchfulness,  work,  and 
prayer,  especially  the  love  we  have  for  the  Lord." 

The  more  Saint  Sharbel  read  the  stories  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  desert,  the  more  he  buried  himself 
in  prayer.  He  knew  that  freedom  from  sin  and 
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progress  in  prayer  walk  hand  in  hand.  As  the  great 
Eastern  Doctor,  Saint  John  Chrysostom  said,  "It  is 
impossible  to  live  a  life  of  virtue  without  prayer." 

Sharbel  did  not  pray  just  for  his  own  personal 
concerns,  but  for  the  Church,  for  his  brethren, 
relatives,  friends,  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  He 
followed  Saint  Paul's  example  to  the  Corinthians: 
"Apart  from  other  things,  there  is  the  daily  pressure 
upon  me  of  my  anxiety  for  all  the  churches." 

Hadn't  Adam,  head  of  the  human  race,  been 
created  in  a  state  of  divine  excellence,  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  sanctification,  free  from  the  tormenting 
war  of  the  passions?  How  then  was  it  possible  for  him 
to  be  false  to  his  trust  and  thereby  drag  down  the 
whole  human  race  with  him?  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas 
answers  plainly,  "Because  he  did  not  have  recourse  to 
God."  Saint  Gelasius  even  claimed  that  Satan  and  his 
legions  fell  from  heaven  because  they  did  not  pray. 
As  Sharbel  thought  on  these  mysteries,  he  prayed  the 
longer. 

Saint  Sharbel  meditated  day  and  night  on  the  lives 
and  sayings  of  the  desert  saints.  Separated  by 
centuries  alone,  in  important  aspects  his  life 
resembled  theirs.  As  with  the  great  solitaries  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  supernatural  experiences 
became  natural  to  him.  Sharbel  needed  the  example 
of  his  predecessors  to  reassure  him. 

Saint  Anthony  of  Egypt,  whose  life  he  knew  by 
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heart,  left  behind  the  story  of  his  struggle  with  the 
demons  to  encourage  his  disciples  to  persevere. 

So  high  was  a  monastic  calling,  Satan  would  turn 
hell  upside  down  to  dislodge  one  monk  from  his 
vocation,  the  Fathers  used  to  say. 

No  temptation  was  worse  than  the  one  suggested 
by  the  noonday  devil  of  Psalm  90.  In  the  desert  this 
mysterious  demon  was  considered  the  source  of  the 
terrible  boredom  a  monk  felt  toward  midday  or 
middle  age.  It  made  him  hate  his  vows,  his  brethren, 
his  call,  his  cell  and  himself. 

The  old  men  of  the  desert  claimed  that  the  devil 
does  not  bother  to  assail  the  weak  and  worldly 
because  he  can  get  them  anytime.  He  goes  after  strong 
monks  to  destroy  them  if  he  can. 

But  for  encouragement,  the  Abbot  Achilles  used  to 
say  the  demons  have  power  over  us  only  if  we  want 
them  to. 

The  demon  tries  to  terrify  a  monk  by  his  phantasms 
or  by  brutality.  He  struck  the  Abbot  Moses  such  a 
savage  blow,  he  fainted  on  the  spot. 

Anthony  the  Abbot  was  beaten  so  long,  he  was 
unable  to  walk  for  days. 

Frequently  the  devil  disturbs  the  ascetic  by 
unpleasant  and  impure  thoughts  or  images. 

How  was  the  monk  to  act? 

Sometimes  the  devil  was  to  be  ignored.  Sometimes 
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he  was  to  be  fought,  sometimes  fled  from,  sometimes 
laughed  at,  sometimes  mocked. 

It  is  said  that  Satan  once  appeared  to  the  Abbot 
Poemen  and  tried  to  tempt  him  to  despair  by  telling 
him  he  was  too  sinful  to  be  saved.  The  Abbot 
answered  him  with  confidence  and  with  joy:  '"Even  if 
I  should  find  myself  in  hell,  you  would  still  be  lower 
down  than  I." 

The  early  hermits  suffered  more  than  those  who 
followed  them.  Cassian  tells  us  that  the  violence  of 
the  evil  spirits  was  so  terrible  then  that  only  a  small 
number  of  solid  men,  experienced  and  aged,  were 
able  to  stay  in  solitude.  Even  in  the  small  monasteries 
the  demons  were  so  vicious  and  appeared  so  often  in 
visible  forms  that  the  monks  dared  not  sleep  at  the 
same  time,  but  took  turns  in  watchings  and  in 
prayer. 

The  devils  came  sometimes  as  animals,  sometimes 
as  monks  with  fatal  advice,  or  as  impure  women,  or 
as  clerics  with  arguments  against  faith,  as  angels,  as 
Our  Lord  Himself. 

At  midnight  one  night  the  devil  knocked  on  the 
door  of  Macarius'  cell  and  said,  "Get  up.  Abbot 
Macarius.  It's  time  for  us  to  go  to  Vigils." 

The  Abbot  boldly  asked,  "Fiend,  what  have  you  to 
do  with  night  prayers?" 

'Oh,  Abbot,"  replied  the  demon,  "monks  never  go 
to  prayer  without  me."  Then  the  saint  saw  the  devil 
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distracting  the  monks  in  chapel,  and  some  resisted 
and  some  did  not. 

Like  monasteries,  the  desert  was  never  dull. 

Indeed,  the  devil  is  especially  active  there.  When 
conquered,  he  isn't  crushed.  He  merely  turns  to  other 
methods,  as  we  read  in  the  Bible:  Satan  left  Our  Lord 
for  a  time.  However,  the  Fathers  said  it  would  be 
wrong  to  overrate  his  power.  The  Incarnation  has 
restrained  his  power.  The  defence  is  more  than  equal 
to  the  attack. 

Sharbel  had  his  bouts  with  Satan,  too.  Once  when 
he  was  working  in  the  fields,  a  monk  heard  him 
crying  out  for  help.  The  monk  ran  immediately  to  his 
side  but  saw  nothing. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Sharbel  calmly. 

The  monk  returned  to  his  work.  But  again  he  heard 
the  cry  for  help,  this  time  with  more  urgency  and 
anguish. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  the  monk. 
"Have  you  gone  mad?" 

In  a  whisper,  Sharbel  answered,  "A  diabolical 
temptation  attacked  me,  and  I  was  upset." 

Sometimes  a  great  darkness  broods  over  the  desert. 

"Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  laid  waste, 
and  no  city  or  house  divided  against  itself  will  stand; 
and  if  Satan  casts  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against 
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himself;  how  then  will  his  kingdom  stand?... But  if  it 
is  by  the  Spirit  of  God  that  I  cast  out  demons,  then  the 
kingdom  of  God  has  come  upon  you." 

The  signs  that  the  Gospel  says  will  accompany 
those  who  follow  Our  Lord  are  sometimes  literally 
fulfilled.  The  Spirit  wills  to  show  to  the  world  that 
this  is  a  man  sent  from  God. 

But  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  not  necessarily 
spectacular.  Just  living  a  life  of  obedience,  chastity, 
poverty,  is  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Love  of  God  and 
love  of  neighbor  is  the  ultimate  of  perfection. 

Sharbel's  humility  and  charity  are  something  all 
can  imitate.  Not  only  did  he  obey  his  superiors  like  a 
child,  but  because  he  saw  Christ  in  his  brethren,  he 
obeyed  them  too  as  far  as  he  could. 

The  elders  used  to  say  a  monk  must  not  judge 
others  or  revile  them,  or  be  curious,  backbiting,  or 
jealous.  Not  malign  his  neighbor  in  thought  or  word, 
nor  look  into  his  business.  This  ideal  Saint  Sharbel 
followed.  And  never  was  he  known  to  have  gossiped 
against  a  soul. 

It  wasn't  easy.  It  was  no  easier  for  him  than  it 
would  be  for  us.  But  by  continual  prayer  he  was  able 
to  overcome  himself. 

The  vocation  of  every  Christian  is  to  reestablish  in 
his  life  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Head  of  all  things. 

Christ  is  to  be  preferred  before  all  things.  If  we 
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calculate  for  ourselves  or  see  what  we  can  get  out  of 
others,  or  ask  ourselves,  ''What's  in  it  for  me?"  we  can 
know  for  sure  and  infallibly  we  will  be  a  failure,  even 
in  this  world.  Leave  all  things  in  God's  hands.  We  are 
here  because  God  wants  us  here.  This  was  the 
dominant  theme  in  Sharbel's  life. 

He  knew  no  sin  is  completely  private.  And  so  he 
prayed  not  to  offend.  By  sinning  he  knew  he  would 
hurt  himself  and  others  more  than  God. 

God  is  offended  by  sin  in  the  sense  that  His  will  for 
man  is  thwarted  by  man  himself.  Sharbel  knew  that 
every  sin  affects  the  entire  body  of  Christ.  Every  sin 
has  social  dimensions. 
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If  the  world  was  full  of  unhappiness  and  people 
were  unconverted,  it  could  be  because  of  his  sins.  Like 
every  pebble  thrown  into  the  water  causes  ripples.  "I 
am  a  poor  sinner,"  he  was  heard  to  say  from  time  to 
time.  My  sins  are  against  the  Church,  against  the 
whole  Christ. 

What  Sharbel  did  not  realize  in  his  humility  was 
rather  that  his  holiness  affected  all.  For  the  more  a 
person  loves  God,  the  more  he  loves  his  neighbor,  not 
only  divinely  but  humanly,  too.  A  holy  person  is  a 
whole  person. 

"When  Mary  Magdalen  wanted  to  pour  her 
perfume  over  the  head  and  feet  of  Our  Lord,  she 
broke  the  jar  in  which  it  was  contained  and  according 
to  the  Gospel  story,  the  entire  house  was  filled  with 
the  aroma  of  the  perfume  (Jn.  12:3).  A  soul  that  prays 
breaks  its  heart  before  God.  The  perfume  of  its  prayer 
spreads  throughout  the  whole  Church.  A  soul  such  as 
this  not  only  has  the  joy  of  loving  God;  its  faith  tells  it 
that  it  can  experience  an  even  greater  joy — that  of 
making  God  loved  by  others."* 


*  Our  Search  for  God,  L.  J.  Callens,  O.P. 
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A  brother  tempted  with  sadness  asked  one  of  the 
old  men  what  he  should  do  to  stop  his  thoughts  from 
forever  suggesting  to  him  he  was  losing  his  time  in 
religion  and  could  not  be  saved.  The  old  man 
answered:  Whatever  you  do,  never  think  of  going 
back  to  the  world  which  you  have  renounced.  If  we 
cannot  enter  the  promised  land,  it  is  better  for  us  to 
die  in  the  wilderness  than  to  return  into  Egypt. 

Sayings  of  the  Fathers 


The  Monastery 

In  1853  Sharbel  was  allowed  to  take  his  solemn 
vows.  His  mother  visited  him,  but  the  young  monk 
denied  himself  the  joy  of  seeing  her.  From  the  inside 
of  the  cloister  church  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  her. 

The  mother,  of  course,  complained,  '"How  can  you 
treat  me  like  this  and  not  let  me  see  you?" 

"We  shall,  please  God,  see  each  other  for  all 
eternity  in  heaven,"  was  his  answer.  With  such 
sacrifice  of  legitimate  joys  did  Sharbel  work  for 
magnitudes — inconceivable  to  the  worldly  minded, 
but  whether  conceivable  or  not,  a  thing  as  rare  as 
heroic  sanctity. 
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After  receiving  the  habit,  Sharbel  was  sent  by  his 
superior  to  another  monastery  which  trained  monks 
for  the  priesthood. 

For  six  years  Sharbel  studied  in  the  seminary,  and 
became  known  as  the  leader  in  studies.  His  knowl- 
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edge  of  Scripture,  dogma,  and  theology  knew  no 
equal  and  his  brilliant  erudition  was  placed  at  the 
service  of  holiness  and  humility.  All  this  gave 
solidarity  and  balance  to  his  piety.  For  if  piety  is  not 
based  on  doctrine,  all  kinds  of  aberrations  may  be 
expected.  There  are  always  people  in  church  who  can 
ignore  their  sins  and  busy  themselves  with  what 
passes  for  higher  prayer,  accomplishing  to  a  tee  all 
sorts  of  complicated  religious  flights.  That  is  why 
Saint  Thomas  urges  contemplatives  to  study.  It 
enlightens  their  minds,  he  says,  and  removes  errors 
which  frequently  happen  in  the  contemplation  of 
things  divine  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  With  his  studies  in  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of 
the  Church,  Sharbel's  great  devotion  to  the  Eucharist 
and  to  the  Virgin  Mary  had  the  best  of  foundations. 
His  piety  was  strong  for  it  resided  in  dogma. 

Study  is  a  useful  ascetic  discipline  and  between  his 
fine  mind  and  love  of  asceticism,  Sharbel  outshone 
the  other  seminarians,  his  "love  of  truth  overcoming 
his  humility."  Brilliantly  he  made  his  way  through 
theology,  philosophy  and  history.  Especially  through 
the  doctrinal  poems,  hymns  and  commentaries  of  the 
great  Syrian  Doctor,  Saint  Ephrem,  he  poured  over 
the  divinity  of  Our  Lord,  the  dignity  of  Our  Lady,  the 
holiness  of  the  priesthood.  The  liturgy  meant  a  lot  to 
him.  After  the  Mass,  he  found  his  principle  in  the 
Office.  To  him  it  was  indeed  the  best  accompaniment 
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for  the  Mass.  With  his  fellow  monks,  the  sons  of  God, 
he  sang  the  songs  of  God,  the  Spirit's  songs,  the 
psalms,  forged  by  tongues  of  flame.  Like  all  "men 
who  are  men,"  Sharbei  saw  the  value  of  song.  "Who 
sings  well  prays  twice"  is  the  keynote  of  one  of  Saint 
Augustine's  works. 

Beyond  all,  Sharbei  gave  himself  to  the  reading  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  Such  reading  has  always  been  an 
important  germinative  principle  for  Christians,  most 
assuredly  for  religious.  In  both  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  monastic  traditions,  scriptural  reading — 
referred  to  by  Saint  Benedict  in  his  Rule  as  Lectio 
Divina — is  first  of  all  a  "slow,  peaceful,  ruminated 
reading,  one  detached  from  all  outside  care  or 
worry — even  'apostolic'.  It  is  moreover  a  reading 
where,  behind  the  text,  the  soul  lays  hold  of  the  living 
presence  of  Him  who  inspires  it;  a  reading  which 
finally  the  soul  applies  to  herself  as  a  word  addressed 
to  her.  Which  amounts  to  saying  that  this  reading  is  a 
dialogue,  and  that  is  why  it  is  already  prayer,  a 
conversation  of  the  soul  with  God,  but  one  in  which 
the  soul  is  most  often  intent  and  lets  God  speak  to 
her."* 

After  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  Sharbel's 
relatives  and  friends  begged  him  to  visit  his  village 
just  once.  "The  monk  who  visits  his  family  and  birth- 


La  Vie  de  Saint  Antoine,  Le  R.  P.  Louis  Bouyer. 
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place  after  religious  profession  should  be  made  to 
repeat  his  novitiate/'  he  answered.  There  was  nothing 
Spartan  or  stoical  about  Sharbel's  spirit  of  self-denial. 
Still  less  was  it  a  negative  thing.  It  was  positive  like 
flame.  'The  monk  who  visits  his  family  and  birth¬ 
place  after  religious  profession  should  be  made  to 
repeat  his  novitiate." 

Strong  words.  Justice.  Fire.  But  if  you  can't  speak 
strongly,  you  can't  speak  tenderly.  If  you  cannot  be 
just,  you  cannot  be  merciful.  If  you  can't  be  thunder 
and  lightning  you  cannot  be  calm. 

God  does  not  ask  this  much  of  all.  But  of  Sharbel, 
He  did. 

He  was  to  ask  yet  more. 
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The  Abbot  Allois  said:  If  a  man  does  not  say  in  his 
heart  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  but  God  and 
himself,  he  will  never  enjoy  true  peace. 

Sayings  of  the  Fathers 


Miracles 

The  saints  are  noted  for  running  away  from 
notoriety.  They  are  long  past  any  desire  for  attention 
or  ego  trips.  And  they  hide  their  sanctity — as  others 
hide  their  sins — even  from  themselves.  Saint  Sharbel 
hid  his  more  than  most.  And  so,  his  life  within  is 
difficult  to  examine.  It  must  be  mostly  guessed  at 
from  his  life  without. 

To  invade  where  angels  dare  not  tread  might  seem 
rashness  were  it  not  that  God  has  visibly  willed  other¬ 
wise.  Sanctity  such  as  Sharbel's  is  a  prodigy  so  rare 
and  entails  the  practice  of  all  the  virtues  in  such  an 
eminent  degree  that  not  only  can  we  safely  assume 
God  wants  it  known,  we  can  be  certain  this  is  so, 
since  God  Himself  from  time  to  time  lifted  the  veil 
that  mortals  might  see  what  lay  within.  The  relatively 
few  anecdotes  we  have  about  him  are  enough  to  make 
us  visualize  the  type  of  man  he  was. 
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There  are  miracles  of  healing  recorded  in  his  life. 
The  sick  were  brought  to  him  from  far  away,  for  his 
very  blessing  often  cured.  When  a  madman  from 
Ehmej  was  brought  to  him.  Father  Sharbel  ordered 
him  into  the  chapel.  The  madman  looked  angry  but 
obeyed.  ''Get  down  on  your  knees,"  the  saint  said. 
Again  the  lunatic  obeyed.  Father  Sharbel  read  the 
Gospel  over  him  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  man  arose, 
completely  sane. 

One  day  his  superior  sent  Sharbel  to  visit  a  sick 
person.  The  saint  set  off  at  once  with  his  usual  obedi¬ 
ence.  But  halfway  there  he  stopped  and  said  to  his 
astonished  companion:  "Let  us  go  back.  The  person 
has  just  died."  Saint  Sharbel  saw  what  no  one  else 
could  see.  But  he  had  to  ask  the  other  monks  how 
many  oxen  the  monastery  had  in  the  field  where  he 
worked  every  day,  for  he  did  not  see  what  everyone 
else  could  see. 

Because  Saint  Sharbel  saw  God  in  all  things,  he  had 
a  sort  of  courtesy  towards  them  as  towards  the 
sacred.  He  saw  that  God  had  made  them,  and  to  him 
they  were  very  good.  He  knew  that  all  which  is  found 
in  God's  effects  is  to  be  found  first  in  Him  as  in  their 
cause.  And  every  perfection  found  in  anything  from  a 
mineral  to  a  man  is  also  found  in  God,  be  it  only 
being,  esse,  existence.  "God  is  said  to  be  in  each  and 
everything  inasmuch  as  He  gives  to  things  their  own 
being  and  nature,"  says  Saint  Thomas.  A  fearful. 
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awful  mystery,  indeed.  And  one  that  Sharbel  deferred 
to.  And  it  deferred  to  him,  at  times. 

They  say  the  monks  were  working  in  the  vineyard 
one  day,  and  a  deadly  poisonous  snake  suddenly 
appeared  from  a  bush.  He  was  hissing  and  about  to 
strike.  The  frightened  monks  could  not  move.  One  of 
them  called  Father  Sharbel  who  said  quietly,  ''Leave  it 
alone."  The  snake  stayed  very  still  as  if  studying  the 

saint  closely,  and  awaiting  instruction.  Sharbel  said 
calmly,  "You  must  go  away  from  here."  The  snake  at 
once  took  leave,  safely  and  silently. 

Mysticism  makes  a  man  more  human,  more 
humane. 
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Once  a  monk  scolded  Father  Sharbel  for  something 
he  was  innocent  of.  The  saint  knelt  down,  and  with 
the  largeness  of  soul  that  was  his  said  gently,  'Torgive 
me.  Brother,  for  the  love  of  Christ."  God  capitulates 
before  heroism  like  this.  His  hands  are  tied  by  love. 
That  is  one  reason  why  the  world  will  endure  as  long 
as  there  are  Christ-like  souls. 

Our  imperfection  can  reach  perfection  through 
identifying  with  Christ  who  is  perfection.  What  He  as 
head  fulfilled  perfectly  by  nature,  we  as  members  can 
fulfill  by  grace.  The  saintlier  we  are  the  more 
perfectly  we  do  it.  Sharbel  lived  so  spiritual  a  life  that 
more  and  more  he  reflected  Christ.  Our  Lord's  hidden 

life  and  seclusion  became  his  life.  Our  Lord's  passion 
and  death  became  his  passion.  He  engaged  his  whole 
being  to  the  following  of  Christ.  He  lived  Christ's  life 
in  himself,  for  he  was  a  monk.  The  monk  abandons 
the  world,  and  renounces  its  joys,  even  its  legitimate 
pleasures.  He  renounces  natural  fruitfulness — which 
leads  only  to  death,  "in  order  to  attain,  by  his  death 
to  himself,  another  fruitfulness,  a  supernatural  one, 
which  begets  innumerable  multitudes  to  an  immortal 
life."*  The  monk  becomes  thereby  truly  a  "father",  an 
"abba",  and  can  be  called  by  the  same  name  by  which 
in  the  Spirit  we  address  our  heavenly  Father. 

"To  announce  God's  mercy  in  the  morning  and  His 


*  La  Vie  de  Saint  Antoine,  Le  R.  P.  Louis  Bouyer. 
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truth  at  night"  is  one  of  the  psalms  Sharbel  sang  with 
zeal.  He  began  the  morning  refreshed  by  the  Eucha¬ 
rist,  and  so  was  the  recipient  of  God's  mercy.  He 
spent  the  night  chanting  the  psalms  and  meditating  on 
their  truth. 

Since  we  can  know  Christ  from  our  prayer,  from 
Scripture,  from  reading,  so  by  instinct  we  can 
recognize  Christ  in  others.  Christ  as  man  can  adapt 
Himself  to  every  personality.  Because  He  is  a  divine 
Person  and  not  a  human  person.  He  has  an  infinite 
adaptability.  That  is  why  we  can  see  Christ  in 
everyone,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see.  When  the  superior 

asked  Father  Sharbel  if  he  liked  certain  monks  better 
than  others,  the  saint  said  quietly,  "No,  Father,  I  love 
all  of  them  equally,  I  have  no  preference  whatever." 
His  interest  was  primarily  in  the  souls  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  He  saw  Christ  there. 

And,  lovely  paradox,  the  more  he  saw  Christ  in 
others,  the  more  they  saw  Christ  in  him.  But  with  a 
difference.  He  looked  and  saw  the  indwelling  of  God. 
They  looked  and  saw  the  face  of  God. 

More  and  more  the  face  of  Jesus  took  over,  though 
Sharbel's  features  stayed  the  same.  His  face  was 
clarity,  his  eyes  were  fire. 
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The  Abbot  Poemen  said  of  the  Abbot  Nisteros  that 
he  was  like  the  brass  serpent  which  Moses  made  to 
heal  the  people.  He  has  all  virtue  and  without 
speaking,  he  healed  everyone. 


Sayings  of  the  Fathers 


The  Mystic 

Heroic  sanctity  is  sometimes  hard  to  hide.  As  news 
of  Father  Sharbel  spread  outside  the  monastery, 
people  started  flocking  in  to  see  him.  He  blessed 
them,  prayed  over  them,  sent  them  away  cured  in 
mind  or  body. 

With  the  love  of  Jesus  in  his  heart  and  the  truth  of 
Jesus  in  his  mind,  Sharbel  didn't  see  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  off  in  the  sky.  He  saw  it  knocking  at  his  door, 
"The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 

"Heal  the  sick,  raise  the  dead,  cleanse  the  lepers, 
throw  out  devils:  freely  you  have  received,  freely 
give."  "I  did  these  things,"  says  Jesus,  "you  do  them 
now  for  me." 

"Do  not  possess  gold  or  silver  or  money  in  your 
pocketbook.  Nor  scrip  for  your  journey  or  two  coats 
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or  shoes  or  a  staff;  for  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
food." 

Whenever  he  received  a  Mass  stipend.  Father 
Sharbel  immediately  gave  it  to  his  superior.  Once  the 
superior  insisted  that  he  keep  it.  The  saint  left  it  near 
his  books  and  forgot  about  it.  A  few  days  later 
coming  upon  it,  he  ran  out  of  his  cell  and  begged  the 
superior  to  "take  this  devil  from  me."  Extreme?  Not 
to  a  lover. 

Saint  Sharbel's  message  is:  "If  you  are  going  to  love 
one  another,  start  doing  it  here.  In  the  Beatific  Vision, 
you  will  major  in  knowledge." 

There  will  be  love,  too.  There  will  always  be  love 
and  we  will  know  it  was  the  passport  to  eternity.  So  if 
you  want  love  to  be  forever,  you'd  better  do  it  now.  It 
is  going  to  be  too  late  afterwards. 

In  this  life  it  is  better  to  love  God  than  to  know 
Him,  for  in  order  to  know  Him  we  have  to  reduce 
Him  to  our  limitations.  In  the  next  life,  however, 
through  grace,  through  lumen  gloriae,  our  intellects 
will  be  able  to  know  God  as  He  is.  On  the  last  day, 
the  intellect  will  have  the  last  say. 

But  in  this  world,  love  leads.  So  much  does  it  lead 
that  Sharbel  was  willing  to  sacrifice  all  he  was  for  the 
sake  of  love.  He  mortified  his  body,  he  seldom  slept, 
he  shivered  from  cold  all  winter  long  in  his  monastery 
in  the  mountains. 

Saint  Sharbel  knew  that  when  it  was  time  for  him 
to  go  to  heaven  in  the  spirit,  he  would  move  to  more 
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equanimity  of  spirit,  so  to  speak.  Knowledge,  and 
love,  getting  and  giving,  would  be  more  balanced. 
There  he  would  no  longer  yearn,  or  thirst,  or  have 
longing  and  loneliness.  And  so,  he  didn't  miss  his 
opportunity  here. 

When  he  was  not  working,  he  was  praying.  The 
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door  of  his  cell  was  usually  left  partially  open  and  he 
was  seen  absorbed  in  prayer  and  spiritual  reading. 

His  external  discipline  was  but  a  means  for  the 
interior,  for  him  to  plunge  into  mysticism.  To 
triumph  in  the  order  of  spirit,  more  angel  than  man 
even  in  earthly  status. 

He  spoke  only  when  necessary.  He  thought  of 
himself  as  "a  poor  sinner ."  Why?  Because  he  was  a 
lover. 

Truth  thrives  on  exactitude.  Love  thrives  on  excess. 


Saint  John  the  Evangelist  continually  speaks  of 
charity.  But,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  first 
Epistle,  he  expounds  doctrinally  what  place  it 
holds  in  the  economy  of  the  supernatural  life. 
God,  says  he,  is  charity:  He  has  proved  it  by  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Redemption;  those  who 
know  Him  truly,  know  Him  only  as  such.  And 
those  who  are  really  born  of  Him,  who  are  His 
legitimate  sons,  cannot  but  have  His  character 
and  cannot  but  be  charity.  Charity  is  an  essence, 
a  nature,  a  character.  In  this  respect  it  is  a 
universal  law  that  those  who  are  born  of  God 
cannot  but  love;  and  this  affection  must  be 
spontaneously  directed  to  the  two  objects  of  the 
divine  affection,  God  and  our  neighbor.  But  our 
share  in  the  divine  life  remains,  like  God 
Himself,  a  thing  hidden  from  our  sight.  The 
proof  that  we  are  born  of  God  can  only  be 
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supplied  there  where  the  term  of  our  charity  is 
visible;  our  neighbor  alone  gives  us  the 
opportunity  of  showing  that  we  love  God,  and 
are  of  His  stock."* 

Love  will  always  be  our  first  word  even  when  it  no 
longer  needs  to  be  our  highest  operation.  "By  this  all 
men  will  know  that  you  are  my  disciples,  because  you 
have  love,  one  for  another." 

One  for  another.  We  can't  love  everybody — at 
least  directly  on  the  human  existential  level.  We 
haven't  the  equipment.  We  can't  love  what  we  don't 
know,  and  we  can't  give  where  our  humanity  cannot 
enter. 

We  are  supposed  to  love  our  brothers  and  sisters, 
the  people  we  meet,  the  ones  we  deal  with;  our 
neighbors,  primarily. 

Saint  Sharbel  loved  the  monks  in  his  monastery, 
the  people  who  visited  him,  the  child  who  served  his 
Mass. 

He  took  on  the  hardest  work  in  the  monastery  in 
order  to  relieve  his  brothers.  Though  he  was  brilliant 
in  his  studies  he  worked  in  the  fields  like  the  simplest 
peasant.  Was  there  much  knowledge  in  that?  Much 
penetration  or  profundity?  Nol  Just  lovel  The  mind 
stops  and  the  heart  goes.  The  heart  has  its  reasons 


*  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Rule  of  Saint  Benedict,  Dorn  Paul 
Delatte,  O.S.B. 
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which  are  unknown  to  reason,  says  Pascal.  It  is  the 
heart  that  is  aware  of  God,  not  reason.  This  is  faith: 
God  perceived  intuitively  by  the  heart  and  not  by 
reason. 

His  life  was  a  continuous  struggle  achieving  a 
continuous  progress  and  accepting  no  respite  on  the 
way,  no  limit  where  he  could  rest  satisfied.  But  with 
this  struggle,  and  as  a  fruit  of  it,  a  quietude,  an 
impassibility,  a  peacefulness  became  most  apparent. 
This  did  not  consist  in  a  stoical  insensibility,  a 
dehumanised  quenching  of  the  heart.  On  the  contrary 
it  was  a  purifying  of  the  passions  which  makes  room 
for  true,  live,  for  real  Christian  charity.  Sharbel  knew 
that  the  monk  must  repress  every  movement  of 
jealousy,  of  desire,  of  anger,  which  would  make  his 
neighbor  become  an  instrument,  a  means,  rather  than 
the  object  of  his  love.  Self-love  must  be  crushed,  in 
order  to  liberate  love  of  charity  (agape)  in  the  depths 
of  his  heart.  Purity  of  heart  restores  the  sweetness  and 
gentleness  which  are  native  to  man. 


Before  all  else,  then,  the  monk  is  a  lover  of 
Christ.  He  is  a  skillful  worker  in  His  service, 
ready  to  fight  the  spiritual  combat  against  the 
vices  and  spirits  of  evil  which  are  within  himself. 
He  does  not  want  to  have  any  reason  to  exist 
apart  from  the  Beloved.  So  he  renounces  every¬ 
thing,  even  the  privilege  of  directly  consecrating 
the  world,  in  order  to  seek  the  face  of  Christ  and 
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encounter  there  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

This  is  the  monastic  life,  and  the  source  from 

which  its  other  elements  flow.* 

Memory 

The  Church  never  thinks  too  much  about  what  the 
saint  is  doing  now  in  heaven.  It  keeps  remembering 
and  re-remembering  what  the  saints  did  on  earth,  the 
imperishable  actions  that  touched  eternity. 

The  Church  records  how  much  the  saints  ate,  how 
long  they  prayed,  the  words  they  spoke.  When  we 
honor  the  saints,  we  do  not  honor  them  by  trying  to 
visualize  what  they  are  doing  now.  We  honor  them 
by  what  was  eternalized — what  they  did  when  they 
were  on  this  earth.  When  they  die,  a  great  silence 
follows. 

It's  our  deficiency  that  this  is  so.  We  are  not  pure 
spirits.  All  knowledge  in  this  life  begins  with  our 
senses.  Even  faith  comes  from  hearing.  Fides  ex 
auditu.  And  so,  we  want  to  hear  or  read  about  Saint 
Sharbel  and  know  what  he  did  in  this  life.  We  want  to 
see  the  hair  shirt  he  wore  day  and  night  and  which  is 
still  preserved  and  works  miracles.  We  want  to  touch 
his  austere  bed,  a  thin  mattress  stuffed  with  oak 
leaves,  or  his  pillow,  a  wooden  log  covered  with  some 


*  Centered  on  Christ,  Dorn  Augustine  Roberts,  O.C.S.O. 
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leftover  black  material.  We  want  this  past  to  be 
present  to  us. 

Of  course  we  can  love  the  saints  with  the  deep 
depth  of  the  spirit  in  us.  But  the  spirit  is  not  cleared 
away  from  the  flesh  enough  to  allow  us  to  be  in 
spiritual  communion  with  them. 

We  on  earth  are  hindered  from  extending  hands  to 
saints  who  no  longer  have  hands.  This  is  not  to  say 
we  can't  love  the  saints  with  our  spirits  but  we  can't 
go  heart-to-heart  with  them.  A  heart  can't  go  to  what 
no  longer  has  a  heart  but  only  when  it  did  have  a 
heart,  when  it  lived  in  a  state  of  sanctifying  grace. 

There's  no  doubt  about  it.  We  have  to  make  the 
most  of  what  we  get  in  this  life.  We  admire  Sharbel 
for  crying  to  God,  please,  not  to  take  the  cross  from 
him  because  he  wanted  to  be  like  Jesus.  And  we  want 
to  know  how  he  did  it. 

Sharbel  had  a  directness  in  his  way  towards  God.  It 
made  him  very  much  at  home  on  the  road  to  heaven. 
About  his  union  with  God  he  was  supremely  secre¬ 
tive,  avoiding  with  horror  the  publicity  of  the  Phari¬ 
see.  He  never  wrote,  nor  spoke  much,  nor  did,  only 
was.  He  used  to  stay  in  the  abbey  church  after  the 
night  office  until  morning,  a  span  of  six  hours.  What 
went  on  during  that  time  is  not  for  man  to  know. 

Sharbel's  great  work  was  contemplative  work, 
prayer.  Not  talking  to  others  but  talking  for  others,  to 
God.  After  serving  several  Masses  in  the  morning,  he 
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said  his  own.  His  thanksgiving  after  Mass  often  lasted 
two  hours.  Dare  anyone  complain  of  the  incommuni¬ 
cability  of  a  contemplative?  Sharbel  would  never  say 
what  he  said  to  God,  nor  could  he.  It  had  no 
language.  It  was  consecrate. 

Saint  Anthony  of  Egypt  used  to  say  that  if  a  monk 
knew  he  was  praying,  it  was  not  prayer.  Once,  while 
Saint  Sharbel  was  praying  before  the  altar,  a  violent 
storm  came  in  and  lightning  struck  the  altar  and  even 
scorched  the  saint's  habit.  He  was  utterly  oblivious  to 
it  all.  Like  Anthony's,  his  prayer  was  in  heaven,  not 
tied  to  earth  and  matter.  His  body  seemed  ridden  of 
its  lead. 
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God  knows  that  1  love  all  of  you,  but  I  cannot  live 
with  God  and  with  men.  Thousands  and  ten 
thousands  of  the  angelic  hosts  have  but  one  will, 
while  men  have  many.  So,  I  cannot  leave  God  to  be 
with  men. 


Saint  Arsenius 


Solitude 

The  temptation  to  leave  society  and  become  a  soli¬ 
tary  is  as  old  as  the  hills  of  Lebanon.  Sometimes  it 
springs  from  pride.  Non  serviam.  Sometimes  from 
laziness.  Sometimes  from  ignorance  or  a  false  mysti¬ 
cism.  Again  a  misanthropic  or  unbalanced  tempera¬ 
ment  often  leads  a  person  into  the  desert.  The  devil, 
too.  Or  God. 

Saint  Benedict  had  been  a  hermit  and  knew  by 
experience  the  dangers  and  attractions  of  the 
eremitical  life.  And  in  his  rule  he  warns  that  only 
those  who  have  had  a  long  probation  in  the  monas¬ 
tery,  who  know  how  to  fight  against  the  devil  and 
who  can  safely  do  without  the  support  of  others,  can 
with  the  help  of  God  and  the  strength  of  His  right  arm 
face  the  struggles  of  flesh  and  evil  thoughts. 
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Every  superior  with  common  sense  naturally 
discourages  departure  from  the  monastery.  And  so, 
when  Sharbel  first  asked  permission  to  retire  to  a  her¬ 
mitage  a  short  distance  from  the  monastery,  his 
superior  refused. 

Saint  Sharbel  had  learned  from  his  great  love  of 
Our  Lady  that  humility  is  the  keynote  of  sanctity. 
"'He  has  regarded  the  humility  of  His  handmaid."  And 
so  in  patience  he  prayed  and  in  humility  he  asked 
again  for  permission  to  withdraw  to  a  more  perfect 
life.  Humility  and  lowliness  offered  to  Pure  Love 
become  greater  than  one's  own  worthiness.  He  would 
rather  have  God's  choice  of  him  than  his  own 
worthiness  to  be  chosen.  Fiat  voluntas  tua  sicut  in 
caelo  et  in  terra.  If  God  gives  me  power,  I  am  strongl 
If  I  pray,  God  hears.  If  the  superior  gives  in,  God 
gives  in. 

The  superior  gave  in.  But  first  God  had  to  work  a 
miracle.  A  brother  in  a  festive  mood  filled  Sharbel's 
lamp  with  water  instead  of  oil.  The  savor  of  his  joke, 
however,  was  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  fact  that  the 
lamp  burned  strongly  and  steadily  throughout  the 
night  and  the  saint  was  oblivious  to  it  all.  The 
trickster,  sobered  by  having  had  the  tables  turned  on 
him  by  God,  reported  it  to  the  superior  who  at  once 
gave  Sharbel  the  permission  he  had  sought  for  so 
long.  In  1875  after  having  spent  fifteen  years  in  the 
monastery,  Sharbel  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  solitude 
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of  the  hermitage.  There  had  been  many  precursors — 
like  the  Abbot  Arsenius  of  Rome. 


Saint  Arsenius 

Arsenius  was  born  in  Rome  in  360  and  he  was  rich 
and  noble  as  a  king.  He  used  fine  perfumes  and 
dressed  in  princely  garments  embroidered  everywhere 
with  threads  of  gold.  He  lived  in  the  palace  where  a 
thousand  slaves  in  silk  bowed  down  to  him.  He  was 
learned,  too.  Therefore  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the 
Great  made  him  tutor  to  his  sons. 

As  the  years  grew  old,  Arsenius  grew  weary  of  the 
palace  and  its  pomp.  And  so  he  prayed  this  prayer: 
"Lord,  lead  me  to  salvation."  And  a  voice  came  to 
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him,  saying,  '"Arsenius,  flee  from  men  and  you  shall 
be  saved." 

He  fled  into  the  desert  and  embraced  the  solitary 
life.  Again  he  prayed  the  same  prayer:  "Lord,  lead  me 
to  salvation."  Again  a  voice  came  to  him  saying, 
"Arsenius,  flee,  hide  and  be  silent,  and  pray  always, 
for  these  are  the  roots  of  sinlessness."  Fuge,  face,  et 
quiesce. 

But  Arsenius  was  in  the  desert,  in  monastic  seclu¬ 
sion,  when  these  words  were  given  to  him  I  What 
more  was  he  to  flee  from  or  hide  from,  or  how  be 
more  silent? 

Fuge 

Flee  from  selfish  appetites,  worldly  actions,  evil  in 
all  its  forms,  small  and  great,  from  every  fault 
whether  habitual  or  not.  The  world  should  be  cruci¬ 
fied  to  the  monk  and  the  monk  to  the  world. 

No  place  is  too  secluded  or  sacred  for  the  devil  to 
enter.  Adam  fell  in  paradise,  Judas  at  the  Last  Supper. 
Within  a  monastery,  secret  pride  can  easily  arise 
when  we  see  we  have  done  good  and  shunned  evil. 

Face 

Be  silent.  The  tongue  can  be  a  worse  snare  than  the 
world.  "Death  and  life  are  in  the  power  of  the 
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tongue,"  says  the  proverb.  Yet  this  is  only  external,  a 
material  silence.  You  may  not  be  speaking  outwardly. 
But  you  can  fall  into  the  more  mischievous  habit  of 
speaking  inwardly  to  the  world,  to  yourself,  to 
friends,  or  worse. 

You  can  harangue  your  enemies  on  a  battlefield 
where  you  are  always  the  victor.  Or,  if  you  prefer, 
the  victim.  How  much  there  is  to  our  secret  life. 
Faces,  places,  dreams,  distractions,  memories, 
grudges,  plans  parade  before  the  mind  as  it  turns  from 
the  universal  good  to  the  individual  phantasms.  A 
Pelagian*  attitude  is  easy  to  assume  as  we  watch  our 
own  performance.  It  is  still  easier  to  assume  when 
others  watch  us  and  proffer  worthless  praise. 

Quiesce 

Interior  silence.  Hesychasm.  Peace.  Be  still. 
Internal  wars  arise  from  our  concupiscences. 

Hesychasm  means  practicing  quietude,  putting 
away  images,  words  and  thoughts  so  the  soul  can 
reach  God.  Since  we  cannot  eliminate  all  words,  try 
to  reduce  them  to  a  minimum. 

Quietude  does  not  stifle  desire — desire  for  God,  for 


*  Pelagius  was  a  heretic  of  the  fourth  century  who  taught  that 
man  by  his  own  efforts  can  attain  salvation,  denying  thereby 
the  reality  of  grace. 
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souls,  for  our  salvation.  If  there  is  hesy chasm  or 
quietude  without  desire,  you  are  not  praying  but 
resting,  calming  yourself  psychologically  or  physi¬ 
cally. 

The  reason  for  flight,  the  reason  for  silence,  the 
reason  for  solitude,  is  to  free  the  soul  from  foolish 
pursuits  for  the  pursuit  of  God. 

''Christ  in  the  desert  consecrated  this  life  of  solitude 
and  silence,"  says  Dom  Augustine  Roberts.  "After 
Him,  its  richest  fruit  is  the  person  himself  who  has 
embraced  such  a  life.  The  crucible  of  the  desert 
experience,  with  its  dryness  and  lack  of  human 
support,  becomes  a  mother's  womb  in  which  the 
monk  is  made  anew,  thanks  to  the  spiritual  stamina 
and  interiority  which  it  stimulates.  Through  this 
interiority,  the  monk's  solitude  becomes  a  special 
form  of  presence  in  the  world,  putting  him  in  a  new 
relation  to  the  entire  universe." 

To  Saint  Sharbel,  solitude  was  a  joyful  thing, 
related  to  faith  and  charity.  For  it  was  the  road  to 
God.  Charity  does  not  come  easily.  Sharbel  did  not 
get  it  by  just  saying,  "My  God,  I  love  you."  This  is 
good,  but  it  is  not  enough.  His  life  was  unified 
because  he  kept  the  end  in  view. 

Solitude  throws  you  upon  yourself.  And  we  know 
ourselves  only  when  we  lose  ourselves  in  God.  "We 
gain  our  soul  only  if  we  lose  it,"  says  Maritain;  "a 
total  death  is  needed  before  we  can  find  ourselves. 
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And  when  we  are  utterly  stripped,  lost,  torn  out  of 
ourselves,  then  all  is  ours  who  are  Christ's,  and  Christ 
Himself  and  God  Himself  is  our  good." 

Ultimately  it  is  to  God  alone  we  can  talk.  Who  else 
really  understands  us?  Who  but  God  can  penetrate 
the  independence  and  originality  of  our  personality? 
The  aloneness  of  ourselves  as  distinct  from  others  is 
our  mystery.  The  incommunicability  of  person.  The 
scholastic  philosophers  hold  that  personality  in¬ 
creases  as  the  soul  rises  above  the  sensible  world,  and 
by  the  intellect  and  will  is  bound  more  closely  to  the 
life  of  the  spirit.  "The  saints  especially  have  under¬ 
stood  that  the  full  development  of  our  poor  person¬ 
ality  consists  in  losing  it  in  some  way  in  that  of  God, 
who  alone  possesses  personality  in  the  perfect  sense  of 
the  word,  for  He  alone  is  absolutely  independent  in 
His  being  and  action,"  says  Garrigou-Lagrange.  Saint 
Sharbel  obtained  by  grace  what  God  has  by  nature: 
freedom  from  all  created  things. 
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The  narrow  and  hard  way  is  to  control  your 
thoughts,  and  to  strip  yourself  of  your  own  will,  for 
the  sake  of  God.  This  is  also  what  is  meant  by  Holy 
Scripture  where  it  says,  "Lo,  we  have  left  all  things 
and  followed  you." 


The  Abbot  Ammon 


Hermits 

Man's  greatness  lies  in  his  interiority,  in  the  life  of 
the  nous  (the  mind)  which  is,  says  Aristotle,  nothing 
at  all  as  to  volume  and  mass.  Saint  Therese  from  her 
cloister  has  led  armies  of  souls  to  sanctity;  Augustine 
in  a  garden  at  Ostia  was  flooded  with  the  light  that 
has  illumined  men  for  fifteen  hundred  years;  Sharbel 
hidden  in  his  hermitage  has  become  known  over  the 
whole  world.  Spirits  require  no  space,  hermits  very 
little. 

The  hermit's  life  must  be  built  on  a  rock.  It  has  to 
have  a  firm  foundation  of  prudent  and  thoroughly 
understood  principles.  It  must  be  regulated  by 
obedience  and  constantly  fed  by  doctrine  and  study  if 
it  is  not  to  become  a  breeding  ground  for  cranks, 
fanatics,  and  sickly  souls. 
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Father  Sharbel  knew  by  heart  the  clear  conditions 
and  safeguards  required.  There  were  twelve: 

—  The  monk  must  be  in  good  health. 

—  He  must  have  spent  at  least  five  years  in  the 
monastery  and  have  mastered  the  ways  of  the 
spiritual  life  with  the  help  and  the  consolation  of 
all  his  fellow  monks. 

—  He  will  remain  under  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  superior  of  the  monastery. 

—  He  must  say  Mass  and  visit  the  chapel 
frequently  night  and  day. 

—  He  must  pray,  meditate  and  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

—  He  must  do  some  manual  labor  as  a  powerful 
remedy  for  many  temptations,  as  a  proof  he  is 
not  deserting  his  human  obligations  and  in 
accordance  with  the  stern  injunction  of  Saint 
Paul,  'If  anyone  will  not  work,  neither  let  him 


—  The  monk  must  return  to  his  monastery  on 
all  the  big  feast  days  and  join  in  the  activities  of 
the  monastery.  As  Saint  Paul  advises,  "Let  us 
consider  how  to  stir  up  o’^e  another  to  love  and 
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good  works,  not  neglecting  to  meet  together,  as 
is  the  habit  of  some,  but  encouraging  one 
another,  and  all  the  more  as  you  see  the  day 
drawing  near." 

—  He  must  live  a  life  of  strict  poverty. 

—  The  hermit  can  eat  only  one  meal  a  day  and 
that  is  sent  by  the  monastery.  He  must  never  eat 
meat  or  drink  wine.  During  Lent  he  can  have 
only  vegetables,  with  a  little  oil. 

—  He  must  not  sleep  more  than  five  hours. 

—  He  must  observe  silence  strictly.  In  case  of 
necessity,  he  must  speak  briefly  and  in  low  tones. 

—  He  must  not  leave  the  hermitage  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  superior. 

Such  rules  were  meant  to  dispose  of  souls  puffed  up 
with  self-love,  infatuated  by  the  sublimity  or  novelty 
of  the  anchoretical  life,  or  deluded  by  a  misanthropic 
temperament.  They  were  a  touchstone  of  the  reality 
of  a  vocation  to  be  a  hermit.  "The  man  who  refuses  to 
pass  through  the  crucible  of  a  rule  is  convicted  before¬ 
hand  of  being  soft  and  base  as  lead,"  says  Dom 
Delatte.  Like  true  gold  that  readily  stands  the  test  of 
the  furnace.  Saint  Sharbel  with  joy  accepted  the 
conditions.  Indeed  they  didn't  seem  difficult  enough 
to  satisfy  his  ardor  or  requirements. 
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The  sign  of  a  true  vocation  is  often  shown  by  the 
opposition  Satan  stirs  up  against  it.  They  say  when 
Anthony  the  Abbot  was  about  to  begin  his  new  life  of 
asceticism,  a  fog  seemed  to  rise  up  around  him  and  he 
heard  many  voices  crying  out  to  him:  ''Anthony I 
Anthony!  Give  up  this  absurd  way  of  living  and  your 
foolishness.  Think  of  all  your  possessions,  which  you 
gave  away  so  foolishly  to  the  unworthy  poor.  Think 
of  your  relatives ...  We  are  your  cousins,  your 
cousins'  children,  your  uncles  and  your  great- 
uncles — we  want  you  back  with  us  again.  We'll  be 
together  and  we'll  give  you  back  some  of  your 
land ...  Anthony,  you'll  come,  Anthony!  Stop  this 
nonsense!  Think  of  the  wonderful  bread  your  mother 
used  to  bake  for  you  on  your  birthday.  Come 
back — you  can  fish  in  the  Nile  and  hunt  in  the 
swamps.  In  the  name  of  Christ,  come  back.  We'll 
honor  you  twice  as  much ..." 

Saint  Athanasius  who  wrote  the  life  of  Anthony 
tells  us  that  Satan  attacked  him  day  and  night, 
confusing  him,  and  annoying  him  so  much  that  it 
became  apparent  to  those  who  saw  him  that  a  terrible 
struggle  was  going  on.  The  devil  lost  the  fight  and 
Anthony  persevered. 

Likewise  Saint  Sharbel,  true  son  of  Anthony  the 
Abbot,  was  subjected  to  a  similar  battle  with  Satanic 
forces.  On  his  way  to  the  hermitage.  Saint  Sharbel 
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heard  a  voice  telling  him  not  to  go  on.  The  diabolical 
voice  used  all  means  to  dissuade  him  from  an 
existence  that  was  madness  to  assume.  What!  Go 
without  eating  or  drinking  or  sleeping?  What  pride! 
Surely  God  does  not  want  that!  Sharbel's  answer,  like 
Anthony's,  was  to  pray  more  and  so  he  too 
persevered. 

There's  not  much  left  to  say  about  the  twenty-three 
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years  Sharbel  lived  alone.  Yet  not  exactly  alone. 
Through  his  daily  Mass  and  partaking  of  the  Eucha¬ 
rist,  his  life  in  the  Church,  his  oneness  with  Christ's 
Body  was  constantly  strengthened  and  renewed.  Not 
that  this  was  something  different  from  his  personal 
union  with  Christ,  either.  It  was  only  another 
dimension  of  the  same  reality. 

He  lived  as  one  who  understood  the  ethos  of  the 
eremitic  life.  The  silence  of  seclusion  prepared  the 
way  for  grace  to  the  full.  The  less  he  cared  for  him¬ 
self,  the  more  free  he  was  from  care. 

The  monk's  life,  says  Louis  Bouyer,  is  a  life  of  self- 
consciousness  and  self-control;  consciousness  of  his 
aim  to  reach  self-control.  He  gets  rid  of  everything 
because  it  means  freedom  from  practical  chains.  Saint 
Sharbel  owned  nothing  so  that  nothing  could  keep 
him  from  following  Christ. 

He  had  only  the  will  to  be  free  to  be  the  slave  of 
Christ,  for  freedom  lies  in  the  ability  to  see  reality  as 
it  is,  to  see  the  truth  and  relative  importance  of  things 
as  they  are,  and  to  make  choices  based  on  this  true 
vision.  If  a  man's  choices  depend  on  his  passions  or 
on  propaganda  or  on  current  conventions,  they  are 
not  free  choices.  It  is  not  the  mere  exercise  of  choice 
that  makes  man  free  but  the  determination  to  choose 
what  conforms  to  the  truth.  This  secret  Saint  Sharbel 
knew. 

He  knew  from  experience  and  revelation  that  God 
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is  undistractedly  interested  in  the  tiniest  details  of  our 
lives.  When  he  was  beset  with  suffering  he  would 
sometimes  say  with  Sion,  'The  Lord  has  forsaken  me 
and  the  Lord  has  forgotten  me."  But  the  Lord 
answers,  "Can  a  woman  forget  her  infant,  so  as  not  to 
have  pity  on  the  child  of  her  womb?  And  if  she  should 
forget,  yet  I  will  not  forget  you."  Too  much  can  never 
be  expected  nor  hoped  for  from  such  a  loving  God  as 
this. 

"If  we  let  our  thoughts  be  guided  by  faith,"  says 
Father  Callens,  "something  very  beautiful  takes  place 
in  our  soul.  Instead  of  opposing  all  the  obscurity  of 
God's  providential  conduct,  instead  of  turning  away 
from  God,  we  draw  close  to  Him."  And  so  it  was  with 
Saint  Sharbel.  His  prayer  was  powerful  because  it 
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was  perfectly  consonant  to  the  Will  of  God.  The  more 
he  united  his  will  to  the  Will  of  God,  the  more  he 
resembled  the  saints  in  heaven  as  they  were  on  earth. 

Saint  Anthony  the  Abbot  once  planted  a  vegetable 
garden,  but  the  wild  horses  and  antelopes  ate  it  up. 
The  saint  scolded  them  and  asked  them  why  they 
dared  eat  what  they  had  not  sown.  The  animals 
stopped,  stared  at  him,  walked  sheepishly  away  and 
troubled  him  no  more. 

Sixteen  hundred  years  after  Saint  Anthony,  Saint 
Sharbel  was  granted  by  God  the  same  charism  with 
nature.  When  an  army  of  locusts  invaded  Lebanon 
and  headed  for  the  monastery  fields,  the  superior 
hastily  sent  word  to  Saint  Sharbel  and  ordered  him  to 
pray.  The  saint  stood  on  the  flat  roof  of  his  her¬ 
mitage,  blessed  some  water  and  sprinkled  it  in  the 
form  of  the  cross.  Not  one  locust  touched  the  monks' 
crops  but  the  surrounding  lands  were  devastated. 

But  apart  from  a  few  rare  instances  like  this.  Father 
Sharbel's  life  was  a  testimony  to  the  supernatural 
essence  of  faith.  Much  greater  by  far  was  the  hidden 
life  he  led,  faithful  to  the  reality  of  grace  and  super¬ 
natural  faith,  than  the  miracles  he  performed.  His 
true  greatness  was  in  his  soul  which  reveals  all  its 
power  only  in  the  world  for  which  it  was 
created — God's  world,  the  intense  experience  within 
himself  of  the  reality  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

So  far  is  the  order  of  grace  above  the  order  of 
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nature  that  one  spiritual  act  or  thought  is  superior  to 
the  whole  material  order.  And  one  act  of  the  love  of 
God  is  almost  infinitely  superior  to  everything  in  the 
created  order,  including  men  and  angels.  Father 
Sharbel  did  more  for  the  entire  world  by  his  interior 
acts  of  love  than  by  the  miracles  he  performed  for  his 
monastery  and  village.  So  prolonged  was  his  contem¬ 
plation  that  those  around  him  felt  he  was  utterly 
unaware  of  earth. 

What  was  easy  was  not  enough  for  him.  His  life 
was  a  continual  crescendo,  a  perpetual  movement,  a 
glorious  ascension;  ''it  was  like  a  scaling  of  heaven 
which  allows  no  rest"  until  the  end. 
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The  Abbot  Pambo  spent  three  years  saying  to  God, 
"Do  not  glorify  me  on  earth."  But  God  did  not  listen 
to  him. 


Sayings  of  the  Fathers 


Death 


On  December  16,  1898,  while  saying  Mass,  Saint 
Sharbel  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  his  chest.  It  was  just 
before  the  words  of  Consecration.  Another  monk  had 
to  help  him  from  the  altar  to  his  cell.  After  a  short  rest 
Father  Sharbel  returned  to  the  chapel  to  finish  Mass. 
As  he  elevated  the  host,  saying,  "'Father  of  Truth," 
again  he  felt  a  sharp  pain.  This  time  he  was  unable  to 
move. 

Again  the  monk  rushed  to  help  him.  He  had  to  pry 
open  Father  Sharbel's  fingers — which  were  para¬ 
lyzed — and  put  the  host  and  chalice  on  the  altar. 
Then  carry  the  dying  saint  to  his  cell. 

Saint  Sharbel  was  paralyzed  for  eight  days  but  he 
was  conscious  and  lucid.  He  kept  repeating  the  sacred 
names  of  Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul. 
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He  said  for  the  last  time  the  beautiful  words  of  the 
Maronite  Mass:  ''O  Father  of  Truth,  behold  your 
Son,  immolated  to  please  you.  Receive  Him,  for  it  is 
because  of  me  that  He  died."  A  few  minutes  later 
Saint  Sharbel  was  dead.  It  was  Christmas  Eve,  1898. 

Had  it  been  left  to  him,  the  world  would  have 
known  nothing  about  him,  absolutely  nothing.  But 
miracles  began  at  once.  The  day  he  was  buried,  the 
Moslem  prefect  saw  a  strange  light  flickering  around 
his  grave  and  reported  it  to  the  officials.  For  forty-five 
days  and  nights  the  light  was  seen. 

Other  miracles  were  reported.  The  patriarch 
ordered  Sharbel's  body  to  be  exhumed.  By  that  time 
he  had  been  buried  three  months. 

In  the  presence  of  the  superior,  the  monks,  and 
many  lay  people  of  the  village,  the  grave  was  opened. 
The  body,  unembalmed  and  not  in  a  coffin,  was 
found  floating  in  water  which  had  saturated  the 
ground  where  he  was  buried.  The  body,  nevertheless, 
was  as  incorrupt  as  that  of  a  sleeping  man  and  the 
clothes  were  intact. 

The  body  was  reburied,  this  time  in  a  coffin,  and 
put  in  an  oratory  in  the  monastery. 

The  miracles  continued. 

Twenty-nine  years  after  SharbeFs  death,  his  tomb 
was  opened.  The  body  was  soft  as  in  life. 

A  great  number  of  the  sick  who  have  visited  his 
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tomb  or  touched  his  relics  have  been  cured.  Hundreds 
of  miracles  have  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
attested  to  by  hard-headed  witnesses,  skeptical 
scientists,  and  devout  believers  as  well. 

Bishop  Francis  M.  Zayek  has  written: 

Sharbel  is  called  the  Great  Wonder  of  our 
century.  From  April  22  to  July  14,  1950,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  cures,  which  were 
considered  to  be  miraculous  have  been  recorded 
at  Saint  Maron's  Monastery  of  Annaya.  In 
detail,  they  consist  of  curing  thirty-one  blind, 
thirty-seven  deaf  and  dumb,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  paralytic  and  lame  and  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  incurable  diseases.  Twenty  Moslem 
recipients  are  included  in  the  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  last  cases.  However,  the  most  important 
miracles  are  those  of  the  soul,  such  as  conver¬ 
sions,  and  returns  to  God.  They  have  been  and 
are  still  occurring  through  the  intercession  of  the 
holy  hermit. 

What  was  his  last  will  and  testament?  To  a  crazy 
modern  world,  enslaved  to  sensuality  and  indulgence. 
Saint  Sharbel  shows  the  way  to  happiness,  which  is 
love  of  God.  For  we  were  made  for  God  and  our  hap¬ 
piness  consists  in  sharing  His  happiness.  God  has 
made  us  for  Himself  and  our  hearts  are  restless  until 
they  rest  in  Him. 

Charity  of  manner  towards  our  brother  entails  a 
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global  charity  towards  all  mankind.  Fleeing  the  world 
to  live  as  a  monk  or  hermit  is  not  an  act  of  selfishness. 
On  the  contrary,  'The  monk  flees  the  world  only  to 
save  it  from  itself,  by  saving  himself  from  it  first."* 
How  does  he  save  it?  By  prayer,  by  his  example,  by 
his  redemptive  sufferings  which  become  one  with  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  Isn't  Sharbel  helping  to  save  the 
world?  Don't  his  miracles  help  men  and  women  in 
their  daily  needs?  Isn't  his  canonization  a  medicine  for 
his  war-torn  country,  an  example  of  heroism  for  us  to 
imitate? 

Perhaps  we  cannot  imitate  Saint  Sharbel  but  we 
can  do  as  he  did.  Even  if  we  are  not  led  by  Sharbel's 
way  we  can  esteem  it  as  the  better  way  just  as  we  can 
love  people  who  are  better  than  we  are.  His  life  for  all 
its  extraordinary,  even  extravagant  elements,  for  its 
individual  asceticism  and  picturesque  penances,  was, 
after  all,  one  simple  act  of  love,  beautiful,  reasoned 
and  splendid. 


*  La  Vie  de  Saint  Antoine,  Le  R.  P.  Louis  Bouyer. 
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He  does  not  die  that  can  bequeathe 
Some  influence  to  the  land  he  knows, 

Or  dares,  persistent,  interwreathe 
Love  permanent  with  the  wild  hedgerows; 

He  does  not  die,  but  still  remains 
Substantiate  with  his  darling  plains. 

Hilaire  Belloc 


Glory 

People  who  claim  that  miracles  don't  happen 
would  be  surprised  to  find  out  to  what  extent  the 
Catholic  Church  is  on  their  side.  For  the  Church  is 
wary  before  the  supernatural.  Her  first  instinct  is  to 
doubt. 

The  Church  does  not  doubt  God's  power,  of 
course,  but  man's  testimony.  Man's  ability  to  judge 
objectively  an  event  or  an  effect  where  his  emotions 
may  be  deeply  involved.  At  such  a  time  all  sorts  of 
things  are  apt  to  be  called  miraculous  when  they  are 
merely  marvels,  curiosities,  or  freaks,  with  nature, 
bored  by  prosaism,  playing  a  few  flippant  pranks. 

A  miracle  predicates  the  freedom  of  God.  For  by 
definition  it  is  an  effect,  evident  to  the  senses,  done 
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independently  of  natural  laws  so  that  God,  who  alone 
is  above  nature,  is  seen  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  To  deny 
miracles,  therefore,  is  to  deny  God's  action  in  the 
world  and  to  affirm  that  He  restricted  Himself  hope¬ 
lessly  by  establishing  the  natural  order. 

Miracles  are  always  related  to  the  spiritual.  They 
are  performed  usually  through  prayer,  prayer  of  the 
person  God  works  through — to  prove  his  sanctity,  or 
prayer  of  the  person  it's  worked  on — to  increase  his 
faith.  They  are  meant  not  to  startle  or  shock  but  to 
serve  the  faith,  hope  and  charity  of  the  world. 

No  consistent  skeptic  should  find  fault  with  the 
way  the  Church  deals  with  matters  miraculous.  First 
she  ignores  them  till  emotions  quiet  down.  If  she 
decides  to  investigate,  she  seems  to  begin  by  trying  to 
disprove  rather  than  prove,  and  she  dissects  calmly 
and  assuredly  as  one  who  has  nothing  to  lose. 
Scientists  and  surgeons,  believers  and  non-believers 
may  be  called  on.  Every  possible  test  and  argument 
and  challenge  is  applied.  If,  at  the  end,  the  Church 
declares  a  miracle  has  been  performed,  it  would  be 
madness  for  others  to  deny  it. 

The  posthumous  miracles  of  Saint  Sharbel  could  fill 
a  book  and  more  for  many  undoubtedly  are  not 
recorded.  Immediately  after  his  death,  his  cultus 
began  to  grow.  A  flood  of  testimonies  as  to  con¬ 
versions,  cures,  visions  and  wonders  began  to  pour 
into  his  monastery.  The  hermit  was  everywhere  and 
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his  charity  embraced  all.  Out  of  hundreds  the  Church 
chose  two  for  his  beatification.  One  had  to  do  with  a 
layman,  the  other  a  religious. 

Alexander  Obeid  was  a  down-to-earth  blacksmith, 
living  in  the  pragmatic  world  of  iron  and  flame.  He 
approached  his  world  with  simplicity  and  routine, 
working  and  welding  with  tools.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  mysticism  was  not  an  ingredient  in  his  make-up. 
Whenever  he  was  sick,  his  first  thought  was  of  the 
doctor.  And  so,  when  a  flame  burst  out  of  his  forge 
one  day  and  burned  him  in  the  right  eye,  he  went  to 
the  hospital.  There  was  plenty  of  pain  but  eventually 
Alexander's  eye  was  healed  by  medicine,  not  by 
miracle.  But  there  was  more  to  come.  Some  time 
later,  the  same  eye  was  struck  by  the  sharp  branch  of 
a  tree.  This  time  the  damage  to  the  retina  was 
irreparable.  For  thirteen  years  Alexander  Obeid  was 
blind  in  his  right  eye  and  in  terrible  pain.  Several 
specialists  recommended  removing  the  eye  to  relieve 
the  pain,  but  the  blacksmith  refused.  Everything  short 
of  an  operation  was  tried  but  all  efforts  of  modern 
science  failed.  The  case  was  hopeless.  The  doctors 
agreed. 

In  1950  Alexander  heard  of  the  cures  being  wrought 
through  the  intercession  of  a  humble  monk  named 
Sharbel,  dead  now  more  than  fifty  years.  He  made  a 
nine-day  prayer  to  the  monk  but  his  prayer  was  not 
answered.  He  tried  a  second  nine  days  and  still  he 
could  not  see.  The  Lebanese  are  stubborn  whether 
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they  be  saints  or  sinners.  So,  Alexander  prayed  yet 
another  nine  days  and  went  to  the  tomb  of  Sharbel  to 
show  he  meant  business.  Suddenly  there  appeared  to 
him  the  hermit  Sharbel  Makhloof .  And  that  night,  for 
the  first  time  in  thirteen  years,  Alexander's  burned 
and  blinded  eye  saw  the  sun  descend  behind  the  hills 
of  Lebanon.  It  was  the  fifteenth  day  of  October,  1950. 
Eight  doctors  verified  the  miracle. 

Another  beneficiary  of  Saint  Sharbel  was  Sister 
Mary  Abel  Kamari,  a  person  who  understood 
suffering  down  to  its  very  depths.  She  had  been  a 
religious  in  Lebanon  for  seven  years,  strong  and 
sound  of  soul,  mind  and  body.  Then,  when  she  was 
still  in  her  twenties,  she  became  desperately  sick.  The 
doctors  discovered  an  obstinate  ulcer  which  yielded 
to  no  treatment.  A  painful  operation  that  was 
ominous  of  its  end  showed  that  everything  inside  her 
was  diseased.  For  fourteen  years  her  illness  produced 
its  worst  effects:  loss  of  appetite,  continual  vomiting, 
sleepless  nights,  constant  pain.  Her  right  hand 
became  paralyzed.  Her  teeth  fell  out.  Constrained  by 
her  sickness  she  had  to  stay  in  bed,  a  victim.  She  was 
at  the  end  of  human  help.  She  knew,  and  rightly,  she 
had  not  long  to  live. 

Then  in  1950  she  heard  of  the  miracles  of  Father 
Sharbel,  a  monk  who  had  died  in  a  nearby  monas¬ 
tery.  She  prayed  for  a  cure  and  asked  her  superior  to 
take  her  to  his  tomb.  She  was  so  diminished  in 
strength  they  dared  not  travel  too  fast.  They  carried 
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her  in  a  chair  in  and  out  of  the  car.  At  the  tomb.  Sister 
Mary  Abel  felt  an  electric  shock  in  her  spine.  Shortly 
after,  she  who  had  been  bent  in  two  by  agony  got  up 
without  help  and  started  to  walk.  Her  health  was 
completely  restored. 

No  picture  was  taken  of  Saint  Sharbel  in  his  life¬ 
time  but  he  must  want  us  to  see  him  physically  as  he 
was  seen  on  earth,  since  he  worked  a  miracle  to  make 
this  possible.  On  May  8,  1950,  a  group  of  five 
pilgrims  was  photographed  in  front  of  Sharbel's  her¬ 
mitage.  When  the  picture  was  developed,  however,  a 
sixth  person,  a  bearded  monk,  appeared  in  it.  Expert 
photographers  examined  the  picture  and  were 
baffled.  They  had  no  explanation  according  to  their 
science.  Nine  elderly  people  who  had  known  Saint 
Sharbel  in  life  affirmed  under  oath  that  the 
mysterious  monk  in  the  picture  was  indeed  the  saint.* 


*  Chor  Bishop  George  J.  Webby  of  Detroit  recently  wrote:  “The 
five  ‘pilgrims’  were  five  seminarians  and  classmates  of  mine.  In 
fact  they  were  novices  in  the  Lebanese  Missionary  order  known 
as  the  Krime  where  I  was  studying  and  they  were  with  me.  It 
was  my  camera  that  took  the  picture.  The  five  seminarians  were 
photographed  at  the  hermitage.  I  did  my  own  developing  and 
there  appeared  In  the  middle  of  the  picture  another  monk  who 
was  transparent  but  with  perfect  features  of  face,  beard,  hands, 
fingernails,  folds  of  clothing,  etc.  After  enlarging  the  picture.  It 
seems  that  he  was  sitting  In  a  pose  with  his  hands  on  his 
knees.  This  happened  on  May  8,  1950,  on  his  (Sharbel’s) 
birthday!  I  still  have  the  camera  In  my  possession.’’ 
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Miracles  are  not  the  only  proof  of  sanctity  but  most 
assuredly  they  call  attention  to  it.  Saint  Sharbel  has 
continued  from  heaven  to  reveal  the  secret  of  his 
power  on  earth:  love.  As  on  earth  he  was  unable  to 
shut  anyone  out  of  his  love,  so  in  heaven  he  is  the 
same.  The  sick,  the  suffering,  the  poor,  the  enslaved, 
the  desolate,  are  his  concern.  The  saint  answers 
mankind's  needs  with  sanctifying  power.  He  is  a 
thaumaturge.  The  miracles  done  by  him  may  not  be 
believed  by  some  or  understood  by  others  but  neither 
can  they  be  denied  or  forgotten.  One  that  was  dying 
is  seen  alive,  a  hunchback  prays  to  him  for  four  days 
and  his  hump  vanishes,  a  cripple  begins  to  walk,  a 
blind  man  sees,  a  sinner  is  converted,  deformities 
disappear.  The  devotion  of  the  people  is  extended  in 
one  continuous  procession  to  his  tomb. 

Life  has  to  be  lived,  loved,  faced,  and  fought.  But 
none  of  this  can  be  done  alone.  Each  life  must  survey 
and  touch  another's.  The  more  we  touch  the  saints, 
the  more  benediction  we  have.  How  multiplex  is  the 
experience,  the  outlook,  the  conclusion  of  a  saint. 
Sharbel's  whole  psyche  was  related  to  God  and  to  all 
of  Creation  because  he  was  a  monk  who  was  a  saint. 
He  found  God  whether  he  turned  within  or  whether 
he  turned  without.  This  is  the  balance  found  in  all  the 
saints:  the  love  of  God  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  love  of  all  mankind.  "The  most  exacting  love  of 
God  is  in  closest  harmony  with  the  most  tender, 
brotherly  love,"  says  the  Carmelite  Father  Bruno.  "It 
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is  the  height  of  psychological  liberty,  or  better  still, 
the  triumph  of  grace  over  nature  and  it  brings  joy  to 
heaven."  Those  who  do  not  love  do  not  have  joy. 

Since  Sharbel  has  been  canonized  in  our  day  it  may 
almost  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  has  a  special 
message  for  our  day.  "At  the  present  day,"  writes 
Maritain,  "Naturalism  has  so  ruined  and  subverted 

Nature  that  there  is  no  possible  healing  for  Nature 
itself,  no  possible  return  to  the  stable  order  of  reason, 

save  by  a  full  and  complete  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  the  supernatural,  the  absolute,  the  demands  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  a  living  faith."  Sharbel  recognized  the 
rights  of  the  absolute  and  the  demands  of  an  evan¬ 
gelical  faith.  This  should  be  the  ideal  of  the  monk.  It 
has  been  the  ideal  of  every  saint.  Sharbel  was 
intensely  both. 

We  ask  Saint  Sharbel,  wonder-worker  of  the 
twentieth  century,  to  restore  peace  to  Lebanon,  peace 
and  faith,  hope,  love,  honor.  He  loved  his  land  on 
earth.  Let  him  not  forget  it  now  in  its  hour  of  agony 
and  need!  And  may  he  not  forget  the  rest  of  the  world 
whose  very  fabric  at  times  seems  to  be  in  dissolution. 
Let  his  charity  envelop  all,  binding  heaven  to  earth  so 
that  all  may  share  in  his  glorious  life  without  end. 
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Prayer  of  Saint  Ephrem 

O  Immaculate  and  pure  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of 
God,  Queen  of  the  universe,  our  own  good  Lady;  you 
are  above  all  the  saints,  the  only  hope  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  the  joy  of  the  saints. 

Through  you  we  have  been  reconciled  with  our 
God.  You  are  the  only  advocate  of  sinners,  and  the 
secure  haven  of  those  who  are  sailing  on  the  sea  of 
this  life. 

You  are  the  consolation  of  the  world,  the  ransom  of 
captives,  the  joy  of  the  sick,  the  comfort  of  the 
afflicted,  the  refuge,  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world. 

O  great  Princess,  Mother  of  God,  cover  us  with  the 
wings  of  your  mercy  and  pity  us.  We  hope  only  in 
you,  O  most  pure  Virgin. 

We  are  given  to  you  and  consecrated  to  your 
service;  we  bear  the  name  of  your  servants.  Do  not 
permit  that  Lucifer  should  drag  us  to  hell. 

O  Immaculate  Virgin,  we  are  under  your 
protection,  and  therefore,  we  have  recourse  to  you 
and  beseech  you  to  prevent  your  beloved  Son,  who  is 
irritated  by  our  sins,  from  abandoning  us  to  the 
power  of  the  devil. 
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You  who  are  full  of  grace,  enlighten  my  under¬ 
standing,  loosen  my  tongue,  that  it  may  sing  your 
praises;  particularly  the  Angelic  Salutation,  so 
worthy  of  you. 

I  salute  you,  O  peace,  O  joy,  O  consolation  of  the 
whole  world.  I  salute  you,  O  greatest  of  miracles,  O 
paradise  of  delights,  secure  haven  of  those  who  are  in 
danger,  fountain  of  graces,  mediatrix  between  God 
and  men. 
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Litany  of  Saint  Sharbel 

Lord,  have  mercy, 

Christ  have  mercy. 

Lord,  have  mercy, 

Christ,  hear  us, 

Christ,  graciously  hear  us, 

God  the  Father  of  heaven.  Have  mercy  on  us. 

God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world, 

God,  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Holy  Trinity,  One  God, 

Saint  Sharbel,  Strengthen  our  faith. 

Athlete  of  the  Spiritual  life, 

Partaker  of  the  Fountain  of  life. 

Beacon  enlightening  the  Church, 

Voice  inviting  sinners  to  conversion. 

Hermit  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Petitioner  for  the  faithful. 

Hearer  of  the  Word  of  God, 

Living  hymn  of  praise. 

Follower  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross, 

Servant  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 

Lover  of  solitude  and  prayer. 

Priest  of  the  reconciling  altar. 

Instrument  of  the  Divine  Physician, 

Model  of  monastic  life. 

Precious  fragrance  filling  the  world. 

Servant  of  the  Holy  Mysteries, 

Healer  of  bodies  and  souls. 
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Precious  crown  of  religious  life. 

Example  of  humility  for  mankind. 

Great  Mystic  of  this  century. 

Lamb  of  God,  who  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
spare  us,  O  Lord. 

Lamb  of  God,  who  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
graciously  hear  us,  O  Lord. 

Lamb  of  God,  who  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  on  us. 

Pray  for  us,  O  Holy  Hermit  of  God,  that  we  may  be 
made  worthy  of  the  promises  of  Christ. 

O  Father  of  Truth,  you  continue  to  send  us  saints  to 
remind  us  that  we  must  complete  what  is  lacking  in 
the  sufferings  of  Christ's  Body,  the  Church.  You 
called  Sharbel  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  asked  him 
to  offer  himself,  as  a  sacrifice  pleasing  to  you.  Drawn 
by  the  fire  of  your  love,  his  life  was  consumed  with 
prayer  and  penance.  In  your  mercy  you  accepted  his 
offering  through  your  Only- Begotten  Son,  and 
granted  him  life.  Father,  we  are  confident  in  your 
mercy.  Let  your  Spirit  come  and  deepen  our 
understanding  of  penance  and  sacrifice.  If  we  desire 
to  live  in  and  with  you,  we  must  offer  ourselves  with 
Christ,  as  oblations  pleasing  to  you.  Dying  with 
Christ,  we  will  then  live  with  Him  and  share  in  His 
glory  forever.  Amen. 
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Prayer  to  Saint  Sharbel 

O  Merciful  Father,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  You 
chose  Saint  Sharbel  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  His  monastic  life  is  an  example  to  Your  Church. 
In  the  Scriptures  he  discovered  Your  Holiness  as 
Word  Made  Flesh,  and  darkness  gave  way  to  light.  In 
the  Eucharist  he  encountered  Your  Divinity  as  Bread 
of  Life,  and  the  poverty  of  this  world  gave  way  to  the 
treasures  of  Your  Kingdom.  In  prayer  he  experienced 
Your  Silence  as  Mystery  Present,  and  loneliness  gave 
way  to  communion.  Through  the  Virgin  Mother  he 
embraced  Your  Son  as  Lover  of  Mankind,  and 
hostility  gave  way  to  hospitality.  We  now  beseech 
You,  through  his  intercession,  to  change  our  hearts  of 
stone  to  hearts  of  flesh  and  to  grant  our  special 
request.  .  ..  We  give  praise  to  You,  to  Your  Only- 
Begotten  Son,  and  to  Your  Holy  Spirit. 
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SAINT  SHARBEL 

MYSTIC  OF  THE  EAST 

He  lived  most  of  his  life  as  a  monk  and  hermit  in  a  small 
monastery  hidden  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  but  the 
cures  and  miracles  credited  to  him  since  his  death  have 
gained  for  him  the  title,  "Wonder-worker  of  the  East.” 

Saint  Sharbel  Makhloof  was  born  in  1828  and  became  a 
monk  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  He  belonged  to  the 
Maronite  Rite,  one  of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Catholic 
Church  with  its  own  ancient  liturgy  and  customs. 

Saint  Sharbel  never  left  his  monastery  at  Annaya,  but 
following  his  death  in  1898,  a  number  of  miraculous  cures 
were  reported  to  have  taken  place  at  his  tomb  or  through 
his  intercession.  His  body  remains  incorrupt  to  this  day. 
Pope  Paul  VI  beatified  Sharbel  in  1965  and  canonized  him 
on  October  9, 1977,  thus  making  him  the  first  person  from 
the  Middle  East  ever  to  be  formally  declared  a  saint  by  the 
Holy  See. 

Setting  Saint  Sharbel’s  life  in  the  context  of  eastern 
rr./stical  tradition,  the  desert  fathers  and  the  beginnings 
of  monasticism— sources  from  which  Sharbel  himself 
drew  inspiration— Claire  M.  Benedict  has  woven  here  a 
biographical  tapestry  of  unusual  diversity  and  charm. 
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